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At the new Monroe Elementary School, Monroe, lowa, selected wep A.A.S.A. 
for its exhibit of outstanding school designs, R. J. Hekel, Superintendent, says: 


“We're convinced that A-V increases 
learning efficiency by 20 to 30 percent.” 


“Even slow learners grasp meanings quickly when they 
see a subject in context. 

“After showing a movie on rural fire prevention, for ex- 
ample, nearly every pupil readily understood basic con- 
cepts of the subject. Before A-V, it was a slow process, 
sometimes tedious, to drum home the same subject. 

“We frequently show movies—and we take care to see 
that they add to the learning experience. 

“To show our movies, we selected the quietest, easiest- 
to-operate 16mm sound projector we could find—the 
KODAK PAGEANT PROJECTOR. 

“Its quiet operation is not distracting, and we usually 
don’t have to show a new teacher or student more than 
twice how to operate it with ease. This means we don’t 


Kodak Pageant Projector 


have to lose valuable class time. 

“We must move our projectors about the school, so we 
don’t like cumbersome, heavy machines. This Kodak 
Pageant is as light as any we've seen. And we know 
there’s good reason for this projector’s weight. For in- 
stance, from our examination of the sound amplifier, we 
found this to be a quality sound system, obviously not 
skimped on in manufacture. This sound quality is exactly 
what we need to accommodate showings in either class- 
room or auditorium.” 

Test the Kodak Pageant Projector yourself. See how easy 
it is to set up, how quietly it operates. Call your Kodak A-V 
Dealer for a demonstration, or write for Pageant Bulletin 
V3-22. No obligation, of course. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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THE QUALITY OF LEADERSHIP 


Superb Resources Mean Fine Films 


Coronet Films has at its command a wide range of resources—made 
possible by its position as the world’s largest producer of educational 
motion pictures. With these facilities at its disposal, Coronet can make 
a special contribution to classroom teaching films for all grade levels 
and subject areas. 


Scriptwriting staff—The largest group ever assembled anywhere 
for the specific purpose of preparing scripts for educational films is 
maintained by Coronet as a professional scriptwriting and research 
staff. Special techniques—Coronet has complete facilities for the 
full range of technical motion picture processes—animation, X-ray 
photography, cinemicrography, time lapse photography, telescopic 
motion pictures—whenever the subject of a film requires special 
techniques for greater clarity and accuracy. Overseas production— 
Coronet camera crews have worked in more than 60 countries to 
produce films on geography, world history and literature, science, 
foreign languages, art, and music appreciation—as part of their 


No. 4in a series of messages to all concerned with better education 


regular assignments. Studio and film laboratory — Fully-equipped 
motion picture and sound studios, and modern, professionally-staffed 
film processing laboratories have been maintained for more’ than 
twenty years to assure Coronet film quality through complete con- 
trol—from idea to finished film. 


The depth and range of these unique resources enable Coronet to offer 
the highest quality of leadership in the production of classroom films. 


This booklet is yours! Send for it today! 
It tells the complete story of Coronet creative 
quality in its library of more than 950 educa- 
tional films. 


CORONET FILMS 


To illuminate all facets of learning 
CORONET BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Teaching Machines Book Keeps Growing. The 
national staff and Editors Lumsdaine and 
Glaser find the forthcoming teaching ma- 
chines book no routine publication venture. 
The rapid development of theory and re- 
search in this field keeps getting in the 
way of the printing schedule. Hence a new 
release date (October), higher price ($7.50), 
and a substantially bigger volume (736 p.). 


Distasteful Terminology. As interest in teach- 
ing machines mounts so does sentiment against 
the label. An unpublished essay by A. A. 
Lumsdaine and D. J. Klaus suggests this sub- 
stitution: "“auto-instruction" as the basic 


The editors call attention to this typewritten term with such variations as "auto-instruct- 
page as one of four added pages beginning ional methods," “auto-instructional tech- 
with this issue. Using typewriter type per- niques," and "auto-instructional materials." 
mits us to hold a page for late news, notices 
| to members, convention notes, and other mis- Editor Turned Author. Bob Burgert, AVI mate- 
cellany which invariably crop up at press rials editor, is co-author with Elinor S. 
time. CLIPS will be a permanent feature. Meadows of the booklet Eye-Appealing Bulle- 
tin Board Ideas, a recent release in the 
Emp loyment Service for Members. Beginning Instructor Handbook Series. Available for 
probably next month, AVI will list "posi- $1.25 from F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dans- 
tions open" and "positions wanted." Spe- ville, N. Y., who announce that the 48-page 
cially designed forms will be available booklet is already in its second printing 
from the national office for members wish- after two months on the market. 
ing to use the service. This program is 
the work of Bob deKieffer's Committee on Early Reports on the NAVA Show. Three thousand 
Job Placement which has since been charged spectators thronging three floors of ex- 
with setting up and running a placement hibits are first impressions brought back 
service during the Miami Convention. by national staff members who made the trip 
to Chicago. DAVI Technician George Koutsou- 
Convention Documentary Available Now. Write kos reported 8mm magnetic sound equipment 
to Jim Harbin, Director of Instructional displayed by two companies and a marked in- 
Materials, Leon County Schools, Tallahas- crease in language equipment. (More on 
see, Fla., for a print of the film you saw NAVA next month and some good pictures by 
George Koutsoukos shooting at the Cincin- courtesy of the Augustana Lutheran Church 
nati Convention. Here's an added note of in Minneapolis. ) 
authenticity for your promotion programs 
at teachers' meetings and state and county Librarians Affiliate with NEA. In action taken 
AV functions. Free loan; l6mm, magnetic at its Los Angeles Convention, NEA voted 
track. departmental status to the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians. Headquarters 
Okoboji Saga. For $l from the national office of AASL, which continues as a division of 
you can have the "meat" from five Okoboji the American Library Association, will re- 
Leadership Conferences condensed into 72 main in Chicago, with Eleanor Ahlers as 
pages. Underwritten by Teaching Film Cus- executive secretary of the division. Caro- 
todians, published by the Extension Divi- lyn Whitenack, newly-elected second vice 
sion, Lowa State University, and edited by president of ALA, presented the petition- 
AVCR editor, Bill Allen, the publication is ing statement at Los Angeles. 
titled Audiovisual Leadership. Lee Cochran - 
is distributing free copies to this year's Added Note on Our Theme. So that "sidewalk 
Okoboji delegates and all former participants. superintendents" in Newcastle, Wyoming, 
would have complete understanding of what 
Next Month in AVI. AV-TV will be the theme they were viewing, Supt. Marshall Macy 
for the October issue devoted almost entire- had a simplified floor plan of the new 
ly to a seminar which more or less jumped school building mounted on plywood, faced 
the agenda to come up with some unexpected with plexiglass, and posted at the build- 
results. Lee Campion was engineer for both ing site.--from Trends, National School 
seminar and upcoming issue. Public Relations Association . 
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Membership Drive Again in Sturdy Hands 


Carlton Erickson 


b FIND A MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN 
capable of maintaining the pace set 
by Clyde Miller in the past two years 
wasn’t easy. But DAVI has done it. 
Carlton W. H. Erickson, director of 
the audiovisual center at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, needs no introduc- 
tion. He has been a member of DAV! 
since 1935, was instrumental in found- 


ing this magazine, served on its edi- 
torial board, and has been a frequent 
contributor. He has written for AVCR, 
Teaching Tools, and other educa- 
tional periodicals and his book Admin- 
istering Audio-Visual Services was 
published by Macmillan Company in 
1959. He has been a leader in the 
audiovisual field in Connecticut and 
New England and is making his pres- 
ence felt in the national organization 
as an educator willing to face, prob- 
lems and attack them vigorously. Dr. 
Hyer is proud to announce his ap- 
pointment as national membership 
chairman. 

The campaign this year will be or- 
ganized on a team basis. Plans involve 
the appointment of a regional chair- 
man for each of nine clusters of states. 
In addition, special committees, each 
with its own chairman, will concen- 
trate effort in certain localities and 
among special groups with high mem- 
bership potential. Thus, besides the 
nine regional ones, other chairmen will 
be named for Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, 
Puerto Rico, and for groups such as 
the chief state school audiovisual offi- 
cers, business institutions, school li- 


NEW! 
SONY 


PARALLEL 


RECORDING 


262-SL 4: TRACK RECORDER 4 & 2 TRACK STEREO PLAYBACK 


The perfect aid for language and music students. Record 
on one track, rewind and record on the second track while 
listening to the first... then playback both tracks simul- 


taneously for parallel comparison. 


Language students can perfect pronunciation, music stu- 
dents can sit in or sing with accompaniments, big bands 
and symphonies. All these features p/us the double tape 
saving economy of new four track recording. 


Other Sony recorders include 
the dual track transistorized 
monophonic bantam at $99.50, 
the 4 and 2 track transport 
at $89.50, and the Sterecorder 
300 at $399.50. 


The remarkable pocket-size 
Sony wireless microphone for 


The 262-SL, manufactured by world-famous Sony, is cable-free communication, with 


self-contained, complete with portable case, earphone, 
monitor speaker, model F-7 Dynamic Microphone and 
connecting leads for stereo playback: $199.50 


transmitter & receiver: $250. 
For literature or nearest 
dealer, write Superscope, Inc., 
Dept. E, Sun Valley, Calif. 
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braries, university extension divisions, 
and others. 


Writes Chairman Erickson: “I in- 
tend to push for the earliest possible 
completion of a national campaign 
structure, but until that more formal 
effort is organized I am calling upon 
every “red-blooded” DAVI member 
for a special kick-off contribution. 
I am personally organizing through 
this column a@ MEMBERSHIP ALERT for 
November 3. I am asking for a per- 
sonal contribution of one hour of con- 
centrated effort by every DAVI mem- 
ber to plan an individual campaign in 
his immediate locality. This might in- 
volve writing a letter, making phone 
calls, writing a bulletin to all AV co- 
ordinators, calling or visiting one or 
more principals to set up school serv- 
ice plan memberships, or formulating 
a city or school-wide plan for action. 
Five thousand such hours on Novem- 
ber 3 will add up to a sledge-hammer 
blow for progress for DAVI. Will you 
do it? I will. I will put in one extra 
hour on that day above my regular 
duties as national chairman, away 
from my telephone and the press of 
regular work. Remember the date— 
NOVEMBER 3, the day before we 
go to the polls. Remember the call 
—cooperation in MEMBERSHIP 
ALERT.” 

Dr. Erickson continues: “I am 
grateful to Clyde Miller for introduc- 
ing me by letter to his many state 
chairmen, for his help in enlisting their 
continued cooperation, for the sample 
letters he sent me, and for other as- 
sistance in orienting me to my new 
job. Clyde Miller as usual did an out- 
standing job as chairman. He was a 
real pace setter for all who follow. 
However, I pledge that I too am going 
to work hard with my team to achieve 
DAVI membership objectives. 


“People everywhere seem to be en- 
thusiastic over membership possibili- 
ties, and I have been greatly encour- 
aged in my early efforts to organize 
the leadership team. As of July 30, 
only two out of a dozen replies to the 
first wave of invitational letters have 
said ‘no’ and both of these have sent 
best wishes and indicated willingness 
to help in some other capacity. 

“There has been apprehension in 
some quarters that the increase in dues 
from $5 to $7 would make it difficult 
to maintain current memberships and 
gain new ones. But I believe that the 
significance of the DAVI program in 
education today is unmistakable. I 
think that this fact is recognized, and 
going hand in hand with this recogni- 
tion is a faith in DAVI’s future that 
will not be shaken by a small increase 
in the membership bill.” 
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How to dramatize 
basic concepts 
of chemistry and 
crystallography 


With new CRYSTAL MODELS PORTABLE 
LAB, students literally “see” different types of 
chemical bonding arrangements which tie to- 
gether individual atoms in crystalline elements, 
metals and compounds. First of its kind in the 
moderate price range, CRYSTAL MODELS 
LAB makes piorreering use of inexpensive, easy- 
to-handle styrofoam spheres, with which stu- 
dents readily construct models of crystalline 
structure. 126 spheres, red, blue and white, in 
3 different sizes; assembly jigs, connectors; 
40-page instruction and theoretical manual, 
well-illustrated. Additional spheres available 
separately. List $18.95 (quantity discounts for 
schools). For complete catalog of PORTABLE 
LABORATORY teaching aids, write Dept. A 


CIENCE MATERIALS CENTER 
fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


Recent BEST SELLERS 


TOP SEVEN in demand are basic 
Subject sets . . . 5 are black and white - 


all are captioned . . . all recommended 
for purchase under Title III, NDEA. 
Basic ALGEBRA Grades 8-9. Photos of familiar 
objects and situations. Diagrams simplify alge- 
braic concepts, uses, and relate with arithmetic. 
— 556 S,Set of 7, boxed, avg. 50 frames ea. $20.45 
FRACTIONS Gr. 4-5. Pictures clarify concepts. 
— 535 S,Set of 8, boxed, avg. 43 frames ea. $23.40 
SCIENCE for Beginners Gr. 3-4. In COLOR. 
— 425 S,Set of 6, boxed, avg. 38 frames ea. $27.00 
Basic WEATHER Gr. 6-9. Fine photos, diagrams. 
— 426 S,Set of 4, boxed, avg. 56 frames ea. $11.70 
EARTH and UNIVERSE Gr. 6-9. Drawings, photos. 
_ 487-S,Set of 7, boxed, avg. 51 frames ea. $21.50 
Plane GEOMETRY Gr. 9-10. Photos, drawings. 
— 541 S,Set of 12, boxed, avg. 49 frames ea. $35.10 
Primary SCIENCE—Group | Gr. 1-2. In COLOR. 
_ 424 SA Set of 6, boxed, avg. 25 frames, ea. $24.30 
Orders Shipped Same Day Received » Catalog on Request 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC.| To Order, 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Depe. 890, Chicago 14, Ill check item 
| sve | KNOWLEDGE desired. 


SS’ | THROUGH PROUECTED PieTURES| 


A BUSINESS CORPORATION » SUBSIDIARY oF Graruex,inc.! entire ad. 


Editorial (and Hat) 
Win Applause 


Here is a sampling of the phone calls, 
notes and letters which greeted Dr. 
Hyer’s May editorial exhorting col- 
leagues to “don’t just do something— 
stand there”: 


... T have been sitting plowing through 
a desk piled high with fantastically 
futile details. I finally got down to one 
detail in a bright chartreuse cover. 
First thing my eye fell on was your 
editorial. I needed it. Thank you. 
—SAM BAREFIELD 
Audiovisuals Editor 
The Methodist Church, Nashville 


. . . Congratulations on your editorial! 
It is well thought and well expressed. 
And I know just how you feel, for I 
too have spent the year mostly “doing 
something,” without time to think or 
plan. Like you, I have resolved to 
change that situation, somehow. 
—ELTON HOCKING 
Head, Language Department 
Purdue University 


... Your current editorial is topnotch. 
I guess I have about as much time to 
reflect as the next guy, but it still isn’t 
enough. A colleague told me that he 
was working to get committee loads of 
faculty members reduced. But some 
who complained about “all this com- 
mittee work” didn’t really want to get 
off the committees. It gave them visi- 
bility, an excuse for living. Many 
would not know what to do with their 
time if they had to sit and think. 
Maybe they would just sit. 

—EDGAR DALE 
Professor of Education 
Ohio State University 


. . . Congratulations on your editorial. 
Amen and Amen!—HARRY J. SKORNIA 
President, NAEB 


. . . With or without permission I in- 
tend to make some thermofax copies 
to let a few others share your thinking. 
I don’t know if you have been reading 
Thoreau lately, or simply practicing 
your own preachments, but whatever 
it is, you have certainly said some- 
thing definitely worth saying and 
thinking about. —ROBERT C. LUSK 
Director, Educational Services 

Automobile Manufacturers Association 


. . . I love your editorial in the May 
issue—and the hat, too. 

—ELINORE M. DARLAND 
National Education Association 


The cover this month is by W. L. Veenen- 
daal, Michigan State University. 
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<— TWO WAY -—> 
POWER DRIVEN FILM REWIND 


Double your film inspection with less 
effort. Modernize with the proven 
motor-driven FOSTER REWIND—winds 
both to the left and right under motor 
power. Easy to use foot pedal controls 
both direction and speed of reels (up 
to 875 rpm). Both hands free for in- 
spection and quick splicing. Capacity 
to 2000 foot reels. Heavy duty motor 
—simple design—and rugged con- 
struction assure maintenance free oper- 
ation. Rewinds 16mm—35mm—8mm 
motion picture film. 


Write for Details and Special Trial Plans 


International Film Bureau Juc. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Is Your Film 


Scratched? 
Dirty? 
Brittle? 
Stained? 
Worn? 
Rainy? 
Damaged? 


Then why not try 


THE FILM DOCTORS” 


Specialists in the Science of 


FILM REJUVENATION 


RAPIDWELD Process for: 
® Dirt 


“Rain” 


Scratch-Removal 


Abrasions 


rapid 


37-02V 27th Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Founded 1940 


Send for Free Brochure, “Facts on Film Care” 
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HORACE C. HARTSELL e 


ITH THE CURRICULUM in constant change to meet 

the needs of the times, school leaders, as never 
before, need open channels of communication. Con- 
ventional communication patterns are not enough—no 
longer can the printed medium and intermittent school 
visitations be relied upon solely to communicate the 
school program. 

Interpreting the school program is an active and re- 
ciprocal process of communication between the school 
and the many segments of a community. It is a process 
of discovery that demands organized interaction be- 
tween school and patron. Identifying the message and 
the audience is an essential first step. Only after it 
has been taken can one properly choose the vehicle. 
A final step, but none the less important, is to program 
wisely and meaningfully for the tool or vehicle chosen. 

Education possesses an excellent kit of tools—tools 
for recording and communicating events, processes, and 
thoughts. There are encouraging trends that suggest 
the beginning of an understanding for their use. There 
are more and better books, films, recordings, filmstrips 
and other graphics than ever before, and there are 
numerous projectors, recorders, and graphic tools skill- 
fully engineered to furnish a kit of tools for every type 
of communication problem. Too frequently, however, 
we proceed, as it were, with a hammer and saw but 
without a plan, and expect our communication problems 
to be solved. 

One of our colleagues, skilled in woodworking, offers 
these simple rules which are equally applicable to the 
job of interpreting today’s education: (1) draw up a 
plan; (2) know the tools and materials; (3) use the 
toois for the kind of jobs they were designed to do; 
and (4) work methodically and accurately. 


The Message 


In the past when we have needed new buildings, 
facilities, or salary increases, we have mustered the 
strengths of the audiovisual media, but too often the 
messages have been programmed according to a kind 
of pedagogical prescription that is difficult for even 
teachers to understand. Educational campaigns are sel- 
dom continuous. We rush to put out fires. A bond 
issue, or a book, film or telecast criticizing our educa- 
tional system inspires a rush of pictures, films, charts, 
and graphs to the eyes and ears of the community. It 
isn’t that such endeavors aren’t necessary, but they are 
too little and too late to maintain a well informed 


Both authors are at Michigan State University, Dr. 
Hartsell as associate director of the audiovisual center 
and Mr. Veenendaal as head of the graphics section. 
The illustrations on these pages and on the cover are 
by Mr. Veenendaal. 
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W.L. VEENENDAAL 


Education Has 


public. The challenge before us is a variety of mes- 
sages designed, according to a plan, to keep parents 
and laymen continually abreast of the school’s organi- 
zation, programs, purposes, student and teacher activi- 
ties, teaching-learning procedures, and community 
services. 

How often have we planned a saturation poster 
campaign for anything other than athletic events or 
student money raising activities? How often have we 
erected bulletin boards on city streets and school 
grounds to communicate more than the sports sched- 
ule? How often have we prepared flannelboards, trans- 
parencies, slides, and tapes for developmental presenta- 
tions on anything other than building needs? How 
often have we armed interested and dedicated citizens 
with a kit of tools to assist them in addressing their 
clubs and other groups in the interest of the schools? 

We have the communication tools to sustain a con- 
tinuous information service. We have the capability 
and technology. We must be sure to draw from the 
kit those tools best designed to transmit planned mes- 
sages that are timely and directed to target audiences. 


The Publics 


To whom do we want to interpret the school’s pro- 
gram? Categorically there are two large groups: those 
within and those outside the school. These two could 
also be subdivided many times. Within the school there 
are teachers, students, administrators, supervisors, bus 
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Kit Tools 


drivers, and custodians, who altogether directly con- 
tact about two thirds of the school district population. 
If we really believed it important for them to know the 
school program, a new look would adorn corridor 
bulletin boards and display cases; a different sound 
would emerge from speakers hanging on classroom 
walls; special exhibits would appear in conspicuous 
places; and a variety of electronic devices would be 
programmed to answer specific questions and to dis- 
seminate pertinent information. 

Likewise the out-of-school public has many seg- 
ments. There are parents and there are other tax- 
payers who have no children in school. Within these 
two groups are represented the professions, business 
and industry, labor and labor leaders—all of whom are 
probably equally interested in education, but for dif- 
ferent reasons. Some of these groups will be contacted 
in meetings and other controlled situations. Others who 
are situated less vulnerably must be contacted by de- 
vices that can transmit information to them as they 
travel their respective paths of daily living. 

Vehicles for interpreting the school program can be 
classified as: momentary, developmental, semiperma- 
nent, and permanent. The message and intended audi- 
ence will determine the vehicle. Momentary vehicles 
include radio, television, motion picture projectors, tape 
recorders, record players, and public address. The 
materials in this category may be repeated frequently, 
but the nature of the vehicle requires a package that, 
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when once started, proceeds without interruption to 
the end. Developmental vehicles, such as flannelboards, 
magnetic boards, and overhead projectors transmit 
materials that require manipulation by a competent 
person. Except on television, the user can rearrange 
and pace the presentation to fit the response received 
from the audience. 

Semipermanent vehicles include bulletin boards, dis- 
plays, dioramas, exhibits, and posters. Information 
transmitted through these devices is designed to catch 
the attention of less vulnerable groups. A permanent 
combination may incorporate continuous tape record- 
ings, slides and/or motion pictures. Talking posters 
can be arranged or a question-and-answer service es- 
tablished with the use of a few push buttons and record- 
ing-playback devices. 

All audiovisual tools have value in places of assem- 
blage; there is less flexibility, however, with the public 
“on the go.” Radio and television have and will con- 
tinue to be outstanding tools for interpreting the 
school’s program to citizens on the move. 

Since we are concerned with so many groups of 
varying viewpoints, it is imperative that we examine 
the kit of tools to determine the proper communication 
vehicle for each. We can then select the information 
appropriate to the vehicle and audience and log a time 
table that is both continuous and repetitious. 

If properly employed, our kit of audiovisual tools 
will not fail us. 
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and sometimes help make materials. In the Burbank workshop 


Glendale parents get involved in classroom projects 


(lower right) they actually engage in science activities. 


ROBERT C. GERLETTI 


KEEPING PARENTS POSTED 


AV Plays Large Part in Varied Californian Efforts 


UCH OF THE INFORMATION parents receive about 
their schools is incidental. A good part of it is 
carried home by students; some of it is gleaned through 
classroom visits and talks with the teacher and prin- 
cipal, and some of it through participation in work 
groups such as library committees, PTA, advisory 
groups, room mothers, and so on. To supplement this 
normal flow of information many school districts in 
Southern California have planned deliberate programs 
to interpret classroom procedures to parents. Those 
which have elicited unusually favorable response are 
reported here. 
The Glendale Unified School District regularly car- 


The author is director of the division of audiovisual 
education for the Los Angeles County schools. For 
assistance in preparing the account which appears on 
these pages he wishes to credit: John DeNoon, audio- 
visual coordinator, Whittier; Donald Hare, audio- 
visual director, Glendale; Neil Matheson, audiovisual 
director, Bellflower; Donald Newcomer, audiovisual 
director, Burbank; and Chang Reynolds, audiovisual 
director, Pasadena. Photos are by courtesy of Dr. 
Gerletti. 
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ries On two activities which not only are well accepted, 
but are now expected by parents. The first is the vis- 
ualized report Glendale Schools. These headlines give 
some indication of its coverage: School Costs Aren’t 
High; Citizens Ask 80 Cents Increase in School Tax 
Ceiling; and, School Board Sets Override Tax Vote. 
The publication is sponsored by the Citizens Committee 
for Glendale Schools and the Glendale Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


A second activity which has met with success at 
Glendale is the involvement of parents in class projects. 
This is done in at least three ways. Parents are shown 
projects during class visits; sometimes they are asked 
to attend workshop sessions in which they participate 
in making certain kinds of materials. In some cases 
they actually go through a day much like the student’s 
day. Thus through the use of firsthand experiences, 
parents gain an understanding of some of the experi- 
ences teachers provide for the youngsters. 

The Bellflower Unified School District has worked 
out a time-saving device for reporting children’s grades 
—a parent-teacher conference for discussing report 
cards. Part of this program is a film Today’s Report 
Card which was made to visualize a change in report- 
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card procedures. The film has wide usage with new 
teachers, parents, and with the guidance and counseling 
staff. Based on questions which parents ask most fre- 
quently of teachers, the film also shows work centers, 
interest centers, a teacher explaining parts of a good 
reading program, and arithmetic practice materials. 
(Areas in which parents proved mainly concerned were 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, and science.) The film 
has been used to depict some aspects of the primary 
grade program and gives examples of children’s inde- 
pendent activities at this level. 

In the spring of 1952 when the board of trustees 
for the Whittier Union High School District called 
for a tax override election, a film Education Is Good 
Business was produced as part of a plan to inform the 
community. To save time a copy of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce film of the same name was edited, with 
deletions and additions to fit the circumstances at 
Whittier. The film accomplished its purpose—to the 
extent that a series of films followed in the ensuing 
years. In 1953 a curriculum information film came 
out under the title Report to the People and in 1955, 
a film called A Plan for Action. These were public 
information films shown to interested community groups 
such as PTA, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, and the League 
of Women Voters. 


In 1956 the bureau of business education of the 
State Department of Education produced in coopera- 
tion with Whittier Union High School a film entitled 
Work Experience Education. Its success led to the 
production of three additional films by the State De- 
partment—two in conjunction with the Whittier Union 
High School District and one with the Berkeley Unified 
School District. These films, two of which received the 
“Katy” award of the California Teachers’ Association, 
were produced by William Keim and John DeNoon, 
both of Whittier. 


One of the most industrious programs in California 
and one with a long history is the Annual Parent Work- 
shop of the Burbank Unified School District. Its pur- 
pose is to inform parents about school organization, 
curriculum objectives, materials and methods. The 
span is kindergarten through high school, and activities 
are planned to involve the parents as much as possible; 
in fact, at the beginning of each workshop the partici- 
pants meet to help plan the program. The workshops 
are scheduled during the school year, one day each 
week for a six-week period. 


This year reading, science, guidance, communication, 
and social studies were among topics selected for study. 
The discussion meetings were organized to permit 
parents to participate in lesson assignments as well as 
to listen to reports from teachers (see photos). In the 
course of a procedure such as this it is necessary for 
participants to make and use many kinds of charts and 
to become acquainted with the large variety of materials 
used in today’s classrooms. In this and other ways they 
benefit from first-hand experiences. Donald New- 
comer, the Burbank audiovisual director, feels that a 
noticeably wider acceptance of the AV program on the 
part of parents in recent years is in part due to this 
type of activity. The fact that this workshop has been 
in existence for 18 years speaks for its effectiveness. 
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Interpretation of the school program to the com- 
munity is an area of great interest to the Audiovisual 
Service in Pasadena. They believe that any school staff 
member explaining the school program, or any part 
of it, should make the most effective presentation pos- 
sible, involving, of course, the use of graphics and 
visuals. The Pasadena AV Service takes very seriously 
their responsibilities to this aspect of the school dis- 
trict’s activities. They justify the time spent on the 
premise that they, of all school personnel, are the most 
skilled in communication and thus have an important 
role in creating a better understanding of the school 
program in the community. In Pasadena the photog- 
rapher, graphic artist, and recording technician are the 
chief craftsmen in preparation of materials for this 
purpose. The presentations are well planned, the plan- 
ning facilitated by a simple line of communication. The 
assistant superintendent, coordinator, or supervisor who 
is meeting the public contacts the audiovisual super- 
visor, outlining his needs. A discussion is then held in 
the audiovisual center involving the AV supervisor, the 
curriculum supervisor, and the graphic artist, photog- 
rapher, or recording technician, as the case may be. 
The audiovisual service carries the job to completion. 

Operating in accordance with its philosophy of serv- 
ice and employing simplified procedures, the Pasadena 
AV Service is in a position to give assistance in stra- 
tegic places. When the superintendent faces the public 
or board of education to discuss problems, he is armed 
with photos, charts, diagrams, slides, filmclips, or felt- 
board materials—whichever best suits the occasion. 
The superintendent’s monthly bulletin Pasadena Schools 
in Action also benefits from the services of the AV 
photographer and graphic artist. Layout, artwork, and 
design for brochures, folders, and other incidental pub- 
lications by the superintendent, business service, or 
instructional service are planned by the graphic artist. 
Curriculum publications are prepared also with the 
assistance of AV Service personnel. 


Whenever needed, the recording studios are used to 
prepare tapes for use on radio stations, and members 
of the community are frequently invited to make re- 
cordings. These tapes are made and edited by the 
technician in the Audiovisual Service. 


AV in Supporting Role 


Community and school cooperation and communi- 
cation are well-known topics throughout the country 
among readers of the educational literature. Concern 
about utilizing group techniques, improving objectives, 
and other ways of working together are familiar themes. 
Indeed, conferences, workshops and professional meet- 
ings are often called for the purpose of alerting school 
personnel to problems in this area. The audiovisual 
profession, in Southern California at least, believes that 
school leaders need the support and assistance of those 
skilled in communication if the best types of presenta- 
tions are to be put before the communities, particularly 
that most interested segment—the parents. The ex- 
amples given here have been collected with the hope 
that they might demonstrate some workable ways of 
using the audiovisual media to this end. 
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DOROTHY 


should 
the school board 
go on 


TELEVISION? 


The Pros and Cons 


Based on Houston’s Five-Year Experience 


N FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 18, 1952, the entire 

Houston school board appeared as a body on tele- 
vision for the very first time. This special program 
signaled the entrance of the public schools into tele- 
vision and inaugurated “Know Your Schools,” a public 
relations series seen over the facilities of KPRC-TV, the 
NBC affiliate in Houston. It was an auspicious begin- 
ning for a very successful venture and doubtless other 
school boards have participated in similar programs of 
a public relations nature. However, the Houston school 
board has not stopped with this effort to inform the 
public. It is now participating in a unique use of tele- 
vision over the facilities of KUHT, the educational tele- 
vision channel. All regularly scheduled meetings of the 
board are televised from the first tap of the president’s 
gavel to the last vote on adjournment. 

There were probably several factors which prompted 
the school board to take to the air. In the spring of 
1955, when this program began, the University of 
Houston and the Houston schools were joint licensees 
of KUHT and this use of the station acknowledged in 
part the school system’s responsibility in fulfilling its 
obligations. A second factor was a sincere desire on 
the part of the board and station management to per- 
form a public service to the community by making 
board proceedings available to interested patrons. Also 
tucked away among other reasons was the natural desire 
to promote good public relations on the part of a school 
board which was confronted with the need to provide 


Mrs. Sinclair is supervisor of radio and television for 
the Houston Independent School District. 
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for the “fastest growing school district in the country,” 
according to Chamber of Commerce information. 

The announcement of the board’s decision was 
greeted with mixed. emotions both by board members 
and the general public. Members became acutely video 
conscious—some frankly nervous at the prospect of 
their face and voice being thrust into the ether, while 
others appeared more confident of the powers of their 
intellect and charms. The public, on the other hand, 
was divided generally into two groups—those who 
thought this a gross waste of the taxpayer’s money and 
those who, unwilling to attend meetings in person, 
nevertheless welcomed a chance to observe from the 
comfort tof an easy chair the conduct of the school 
business. 

The school board is in regular session twice each 
month—the second and fourth Monday nights. Al- 
though meetings begin promptly at 7:30 p.m., the 
length of each meeting is entirely dependent upon the 
agendas presented by both the business office and the 
school superintendent. Only an educational station 
with flexible scheduling could undertake such a project, 
but KUHT has met this problem successfully and con- 
tinuously for the past five years. 

During these five years, the school board has doubt- 
less been seen at some time by a majority of the metro- 
politan population. From the standpoint of the rating 
services, it has not posed a serious threat to the com- 
mercial stations as a general rule. However, there 
have been occasions when the announcement of topics 
of widespread interest have drawn phenomenally large 
audiences. Unfortunately most of these occasions were 
prompted not alone by a civic zeal for the improvement 
of education but because of a controversial subject to 
be discussed. 

There have been many good, as well as bad, results 
of this series. Many requests for preferential treatment 
that used to plague the board have been eliminated 
due to reluctance on the part of those seeking favors 
to have their demands aired publicly. Board members 
have conducted their business before the viewers and, 
as is the case with professional television personalities, 
have established a rapport with the unseen public in a 
way never before achieved. This has had two effects. 
Often board members have been so besieged with calls 
and contacts resulting from their actions that they have 
been unable to conduct their own affairs in a normal 
way. On the other hand, there is reason to believe that 
knowledge of the effect of prior action has resulted in 
a coyness of approach to school problems. This has 
made itself evident in a number of ways, such as prepa- 
ration of written statements to be read into the minutes. 
Board members have also shown a tendency to take the 
point of view of the people who elected them. As so- 
called representatives of specific publics, their actions 
and opinions very often have crystallized to such an 
extent that the individual’s own expression is com- 
pletely submerged. 

One of the good results of televised board meetings 
is the immediacy of knowledge it affords the viewer. 
No longer is the public dependent on the newspaper 
account to report action. This has been beneficial to 
the school administrators and teachers also who no 
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longer have to wait for a staff meeting where action is 
reported second hand. In all probability there is no 
city where the decisions and opinions of the school 
board as a unit and as individuals are so well known 
and so widely discussed. 

Conversely, this same democratic approach to school 
business has tended to emphasize the division of the 
public into “political” camps. Conservatives take sides 
with members who express their views and liberals rally 
around those members who reflect their thinking. To 
the dispassionate viewer who is an outsider, the educa- 
tion of children, which is the chief responsibility of the 
elected officials, sometimes seems to get lost in the 
shuffle. 

There is another side result of these telecasts that is 
interesting. Although the Houston School District is 
the sixth largest in the country, there are a number of 
small districts in, or immediately surrounding the 
Houston District. Administrators of these districts find 
that the telecasts of the Houston board influence both 
the members of their respective boards and the patrons. 
Issues apparently the same, but actually different be- 
cause of difference of the size of the districts, have 
often been decided on the basis of the actions of the 
Houston school board rather than the specifics of the 
case to be considered. Such acceptance of the thinking 
of others does not tend to improve the quality of edu- 
cation. 

One of the dangers of open televising of meetings 
is the effect of the attitude of school board members 
toward issues. An example of this was evident during 
a recent bond election. It was apparent to the viewing 
public that the board. though calling for a new bond 
election, was only half-hearted in its desire for passage. 
As a result, the bond election was defeated—the first 
such rebuff the school system had sustained since World 
War II. However, when at a later date the question 
was again proposed and this time with the enthusiastic 
support of the board, the public voted the funds by a 
good majority. 

Not all board members are enthusiastic about tele- 
vised meetings. Recently one member questioned the 
legality of the use of public funds for such a purpose. 
However, a rule by the Attorney General of Texas 
authenticated this means of dissemination of informa- 
tion and the present board has shown no indication of 
a desire to drop it. 

What effect has television had on the personnel of 
the board itself? This is difficult to assess. Certainly 
the human qualities of the men and women who give 
of their time and effort for no reimbursement have 
been displayed under many different circumstances and 
in varying mood. The fact that the board is televised 
may have caused some citizens who feared this scrutiny 
to refrain from seeking election. Yet this same fact 
may have encouraged others. For every barb of crit- 
icism there is likely no compensating bouquet. How- 
ever, as an example of community service that chal- 
lenges thoughtful response on the part of all who 
would assume individual responsibility for the educa- 
tion and welfare of children and youth, it is an experi- 
ment that others would do well to examine—and per- 
haps, to follow. 
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N HIS NEW BOOK How To Create a Better Under- 

Standing of Our Schools* Daniel Ungaro, who is 
district superintendent of the Saratoga (Califor- 
nia) schools, ascribes three causes to the recent 
onslaught of public school criticism. These are a 
national mood of anxiety which finds an easy 
scapegoat in our educational system; a desire on 
the part of a small minority to destroy public 
schools in this country; and a general misinfor- 
mation about schools (probably accounting for 
a majority of attacks). 

To substantiate the last point Dr. Ungaro gives 
some interesting facts from a pilot study made by 
the Michigan Communications Study centered on 
five Michigan communities with populations of 
approximately 5000 each. Of citizens questioned, 
only 44 percent could name the superintendent of 
schools; 16 percent gave incorrect replies, and 40 
percent admitted they didn’t know who the super- 
intendent was. A survey in Detroit in 1954 re- 
vealed that only 25 percent of citizens knew that 
the school board was elected by popular vote. 

The Michigan Communications Study classifies 
the citizens surveyed into four groups: 15 percent 
who have a favorable impression of schools and 
aré well informed; 30 percent who have a favor- 
able opinion although not informed; 45 percent 
who have no opinion and little or no knowledge; 
and roughly 10 percent who are informed and still 
unfavorably impressed. Other facts that impressed 
the author in this study are that 48 percent of all 
scilool News was devoted to athletics, and 18 per- 
cent to social activities, while less than one percent 
was devoted to curriculum and one tenth of one 
percent to teaching methods. 

If the Michizan sample is indicative of the coun- 
try at large, then communications lines between 
school and community are obviously in need of 
repair. Dr. Ungaro places the responsibility with 
educational leadership. His book comes as a blue- 
print for the school system earnestly preparing to 
mend the communication network. It recommends 
programs and practices and is generous with sam- 
ples and illustrations. A complete plan for inter- 
preting the Saratoga elementary schools is fol- 
lowed by chapters on: The Financial Report; Bond 
Issues and Tax Measures; Looking for Star Ideas 
(carnivals, conferences, newsletters, etc.) and 
finally, Measuring Results. Intelligent interpreta- 
tion, the author thinks, is difficult unless there is 
continuous evaluation of the information program 
undertaken, 

It can be noted that some of the points made in 
the Preface-to Mr. Ungaro’s book are reflected in 
the articles in this issue; namely, that education 
must be a shared experience between school and 
community, and that the school’s responsibility in 
this sharing is to keep an uninterrupted flow of 
information going out to the public. 


*T. S. Denison and Company, Inc., Minneapolis, 1959. 
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Roy Frye, who is audiovisual director for the public 
schools of Roswell, New Mexico, contributed to AVI 
last May with a “blue print” for an audiovisual program 
in a sznall-city system. Here he offers simple but 
effective techniques that worked in the Roswell bond 
issue campaign of 1958. 


HIS PROJECT, though simple, reflects cooperation 

from all elements of the superintendent’s staff. Ini- 
tiated by the superintendent himself when he requested 
a series of slides for community talks, it required the 
assistance of the finance officer, the director of special 
services, the director of instruction, and, of course, the 
AV director. Here is the step-by-step procedure that 
we followed: 

1. The superintendent prepared a speech covering 
important points—why the bonds were needed, how 
they would be spent, what would be accomplished. 

2. The speech was given to the AV director for 
visualization. 

3. The audiovisual department sought advice from 
the finance officer in the preparation of a chart showing 
the bonding history of the system -from 1946 to 1958 
and projecting probable trends through 1966. 

4. The director of special activities was consulted 
as to the future situation for transportation of students 
if the bond issue were successful and also if it were 
not. 

5. The director of instruction was consulted con- 
cerning future trends of instruction in the case of a 
successful bond issue and in the case of failure. 

6. Having obtained this information the art material 
was prepared on white cardboard, 1% x 1 foot. Since 
this material was to be prepared on high contrast film 
no color was used—white cardboard and India ink 
only. Lettering was accomplished by using simple 
mechanical lettering devices. The cards were arranged 
on a bulletin board and photographed by using a press 
camera (four cards on each sheet of film). High Con- 
trast Ortho Type II (Kodak) film was used, £32 for 36 
seconds each exposure. Kodalith (A & B) developer 
was used for processing this film. After processing, four 
slides were cut from each sheet of film and put into 
plastic ready-mounts. Color was added by inserting 
into the various slides, sheets of red, yellow, green and 
blue plastic. 

7. The slide set was delivered to the superintendent 
who then made a tape recording. Each slide was syn- 
chronized to the speech through the simple expedient of 
snapping the fingers to indicate the proper moment to 
move on. 

8. If the equipment had been available at the time, 
a synchronous electrical device could have been at- 
tached to the tape recorder which would have triggered 
the slide projector at the proper moment. 

This tape-slide program was used on numerous oc- 
casions. When the superintendent was out of town 
for several days just before the election, his speech was 
nonetheless heard by several civic organizations and 
PTA groups. 

The bond issue was successful—something like three 
to one. 
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Six Tips on How 


To Approach Colleagues 


EDUCATORS: still the no. 1 target 


OST EDUCATORS have become aware of educational 

technology only with the passage and implementa- 
tion of the National Defense Education Act. Now a 
bewildering array of new devices has suddenly come 
to the attention of the teacher and administrator— 
educational television, teaching machines, language 
laboratories, teaching teams, flexible class schedules, 
and other techniques with which readers of this maga- 
zine are familiar. So many ideas, coming so fast, are 
an entirely new trend in our educational history. 

Two factors beyond the control of educators have 
much to do with this accelerated rate of change. One 
is the population explosion. In the next 20 years 
America’s total population will increase by two fifths, 
but the age group from which teachers can be recruited 
will increase by only one fifth. No matter how much 
communities pay teachers, nor how much they gain in 
status, not enough teachers will be available to staff 
our schools at present ratios of one teacher to 25 or 30 
students. If we simply allow class sizes to increase, 
we can expect to see 40 to 50 elementary pupils and 
45 to 60 high school students crowded into the average 
classroom. 

A second stimulus to innovation has been the ex- 
plosion of knowledge. Many students now in high 
school soon will be performing complex jobs which 
have not yet been invented. To prepare for such posi- 
tions students need to have more basic knowledge 
about more fields than did past generations. Mathe- 


Dr. Hite is associate professor of education at Wash- 
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matics, science, foreign languages, and the social science 
curricula are being reorganized with this fact in mind. 

Even if educators wanted to preserve existing meth- 
ods, the explosions in population and knowledge would 
make them impossible. We are seeing the last days of 
“egg crate” education, an era in which the school was 
designed with a number of equal compartments, each 
housing about 30 students, presided over by a teacher 
who was necessarily a jack-of-all-trades and who each 
day met the same students in the same compartment. 
Under this system we have equated “an education” 
with a fixed number of hours, days, and years of 
attendance. 

We already know from initial research and experi- 
ence that the new patterns of instruction can do a better 
job for more students with more efficient use of avail- 
able staff. Educational television, teaching machines, 
teaching teams, and flexible class schedules have been 
experimented with successfully in an attempt to combat 
the population explosion. (“Flexible class schedules” 
here refers to the procedures which permit students to 
alternate among large group lectures, small discussion 
groups, and extended independent study.) An exciting 
possibility for accelerating independent learning is seen 
in the capacity of teaching machines to speed up the 
mastery of facts. The same can be said for full use 
of motion pictures and still projection devices. Edu- 
cational television enables large groups to watch experts 
present information and skills which average teachers 
are ill-equipped to handle. 

Effective application of these new media and methods 
will bring about an instructional revolution. Essential 
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changes will be made, however, only if innovations 
such as ETV and teaching machines are accepted 
quickly by the teaching profession. Teachers and 
administrators are notoriously conservative in this 
respect. Studies indicate that even those educational 
changes which were advocated by a great majority of 
authorities in a given field were accepted by only about 
15 percent of teachers after a 25-year period. If we in 
education adopt the newer media at our usual leisurely 
rate of progress we will have failed to provide an edu- 
cation which equips students to cope with the world 
in which they wil! work and live. 

It appears, therefore, that it is just as important to 
encourage teachers to accept worthwhile educational 
innovations as it was to develop the innovations origi- 
nally. 

Gaining acceptance for innovations is not a new 
problem for audiovisual specialists. We have faced 
it for 25 years or more. In our experience we have 
seen that merely giving teachers and administrators 
facts which show that a new audiovisual device is 
effective is not enough to insure its adoption. We 
have wondered why a few teachers are quick to try 
plausible new ideas, while most others either reject them 
or are passively resistant. Some audiovisual devices, 
such as radio transcriptions, were never widely used 
while others, such as language labs, were accepted even 
though adoption involved many complex administrative 
problems. 

What does research tell us in regard to how people 
are persuaded to accept new ideas or devices? Actually, 
research does not provide us with a formula. We can 
adapt, however, some techniques which work for the 
purveyors of tooth paste, good will toward industry, 
and the profit motive. To illustrate, let us assume that 
we want to persuade teachers to try teaching machines. 
Here are six principles.which have been developed to 
gain public acceptance for a new idea and which might 
be applied to our hypothetical problem: 


Communications specialists know that it is far 
easier to create a favorable attitude toward an idea 
or product with an effective first impression than to 
change a negative attitude already formed. 


Teaching machines are still relatively new, thus 
chances are that most teachers will have no strong 
attitude towards them, positive or negative. It is very 
important therefore that the first systematic message 
about teaching machines be carefully worded and 
illustrated. (Whoever coined the phrase “teaching 
machines” insured that the task of making a favorable 
first impression on teachers would be difficult. It may 
be that our campaign to gain acceptance for these 
devices will be more likely to succeed if we call them 
“self-teaching devices.”) [See page 195 for other sug- 
gested change in terminology. ] 

We will want to demonstrate these machines in a 
way which is simple to understand and for a purpose 
nearly all teachers will accept. For example, we might 
demonstrate to a group of elementary teachers a ma- 
chine designed to teach spelling. First, we would 
attempt to reassure them that our machine is no 
Frankenstein. In simple terms, it is a device which 
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leads students through material to be learned in easy 
steps. At each step students participate by selecting 
a correct answer or writing a correct example. The 
machine immediately reinforces, or rewards, the correct 
answer or corrects the wrong one. Thus, students 
learn to spell faster and better than they otherwise 
would. 

We would stress the fact that the machine frees 
the teacher from her role as drillmaster so that she can 
perform more highly professional duties. We would 
hope that this first impression would be understandable 
and flattering to teachers who saw the demonstration. 


Peopie are more inclined to accept new ideas from 
persons whom they respect. 


Teachers will be likely to try out the teaching ma- 
chines if we arrange for the superintendent or principal 
to make the explanation rather than a salesman. Public 
relations experts have identified something called a 
“power structure” in communities which determines 
attitudes of many community members. Most opinions 
are determined by other people rather than by inde- 
pendent thought on the part of the individual. Thus, 
in order to persuade teachers to try teaching machines 
it will be necessary to discover who among the staff are 
opinion-makers and persuade these few to take the 
initiative. 

If the wrong person advocates audiovisual media, 
an information campaign actually may result in less 
acceptance than if no information had been provided. 


People, and teachers, tend to accept what they 
believe they ‘figured out for themselves.” 


A classic study in human relationships was conducted 
during World War II to discover how housewives 
could be induced to purchase the less attractive cuts 
of meat. It was found that allowing housewives to 
work out their own solutions in small discussion groups 
changed buying practices faster than “telling them.” 
By the same token, teachers will probably be more 
likely to experiment with teaching machines if—after 
they have been given the necessary information—they 
are permitted to work out applications on their own 
and in discussions with other teachers. 


An individual is likely to accept a message, or 
new idea, if such acceptance offers an immediate 
and personal reward. 


Teachers need not be guaranteed a material reward 
or prize for making a good effort, but, like everyone 
else, they respond positively to praise. Also, they will 
accept a message which reinforces their good impres- 
sions of themselves. The teacher who sees himself as 
a “frontier thinker,” probably will want to be among 
the first to try teaching machines. The one who sees 
a threat to his job in automated education probably 
will avoid teaching machines like poison ivy. 

The teacher’s belief about what the principal thinks 
of teaching machines is likely to affect his acceptance 
in a significant way. If he thinks his principal will look 
upon experimenters as dangerous radicals, the average 
teacher certainly won’t want to be the first to try the 
new devices. If he thinks the principal is intrigued by 
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The coming instructional revolution will be both 
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teachers to revise voluntarily methods they have spent 


@ Wetime developing. But in light of the needs of 
todays students, we would agree that persuading 
- teachers to utilize the new media may w« be the most 

important singl: job of audiovisual specialists. + & 
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“AND NO 


AS A VEHICLE FOR INTERPRETING a school problem 
and for proposing what will surely come to the 
public as a revolutionary plan for its solution, the new 
Trump film deserves more than passing note in an issue 
devoted to bettering school and ¢ommunity relations. 
Many AVI readers have probably seen this two-part 
hour-long film which has been circulating for several 
months now and for which 800 requests are still un- 
filled—according to the latest word from the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

Dr. Trump, as many of you know, is a former AV 
director who has devoted recent years to a study of 
how to redeploy existing resources to solve our quan- 
tity-quality problems in education and who in the 
course of these years has become an ardent proponent 
of flexible school schedules and, accordingly, a differ- 
ent kind of school housing. In one of his two appear- 
ances in the film Dr. Trump says: “Every moment of 
their school life is supervised, organized, and struc- 
tured. As a matter of fact, a high-school senior’s pro- 
gram is much more restricted than a kindergartner’s. 
By some strange developmental accident, the system 
has managed ‘to provide little children with the oppor- 
tunity it denies the maturing student—the opportunity 
to inquire.” 

Dr. Trump, who joined the NASSP staff as associate 
secretary last January, has been director of the Asso- 
ciation’s Ford-financed study of staff utilization since 
its organization in 1956. Three progress reports of the 
study have appeared as entire issues of the NASSP 
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One-time Audiovisual Director Lloyd Trump looks nat- 
vral in this setting. With him on the right is Hugh 
Downs, narrator of the new film, ‘‘And No Bells Ring.” 


IO|BELLS RING” 


NASSP Film Tours Country 


To Introduce New Teaching Concepts 


Bulletin (January 1958, 59, and 60). The final report 
which winds up the four-year study will be issued in 
January 1961. Trump concepts were also disseminated 
in a 48-page publication mages of the Future appear- 
ing in the spring of 1959 and, you may recall, causing 
quite a stir among leaders in the audiovisual field. As 
Dr. Trump points out, these ideas are not entirely 
original with him or the NASSP Commission. Nor are 
they claimed by Dr. Trump or the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals as the only solu- 
tions to the educational problems involved. 

And No Bells Ring is an attempt to visualize teach- 
ing practices still in experimental stage, primarily to 
introduce them to school faculties, but also to acquaint 
the public. That there should be flaws in both the 
content and technique of a kinescope film, most of 
which was produced in a television studio during a 
single day is inevitable. It would be surprising, too, if 
a proposal for radical departures from the existing 
school structure did not cause some misgivings. This 
film will immediately be suspect among those who see 
“control from outside” in any undertaking sponsored 
by Ford funds. Others will object on the grounds that 
the only way to meet the teacher shortage is to solve 
it—that is, to find ways of producing more qualified 
teachers. This, of course, is in essence the NEA official 
line. Those who have heard Dr. Trump speak about 
his plan (and he will talk for hours on it at the drop 
of the hat) will have no doubt that he believes it to be 
a necessary innovation even if the nation trains all the 
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good teachers it needs. But nowhere does the film 
say so. 

AVI readers may meet some oid friends among the 
stars in this film—-Wanda Mitchell starts the visualiza- 
tion off with a scene in which she teaches problem- 
solving to a large group. (Audiovisuals are introduced 
in one of the first scenes when Miss Mitchell slips an 
elm leaf into an opaque projector.) As a balance to 
large-group instruction, Henry Bissex is shown guiding 
a small group who discuss the pros and cons of con- 
densed books. Thus the narrator, Hugh Downs, deftly 
leads from one concept to another—large-group in- 
struction, small-group discussion, independent study, 
teaching teams, audiovisual aids, instruction assistants, 
20-minute class periods and multiples thereof, and new 
type school houses where “no bells ring”—until the 
viewer has a fairly comprehensive picture of what has 
come to be known as the “Trump Plan.” 

The visualization falls down badly when it comes to 
the projected new school buildings (probably because 
none have yet been built). Substitute devices such as 
charts and models are not introduced, and this is prob- 
ably the film’s biggest disappointment. Verbal descrip- 
tions by two principals scarcely suffice. Too, much of 
the film takes place in a studio setting which is never 
explained, leaving the viewer somewhat vague in his 
mind about what kind of housing, if any, is recom- 
mended. 

Viewers who want to fill in on this phase of the film 
will find reading in the March 1960 issue of Archi- 
tectural Forum on page 119 in an article entitled “Three 
Ace Schools for the Trump Plan.” Another source is 
the new Design for ETV from Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

The film’s laboratory, library, and language-study 
scenes would no doubt have been more convincing in 
a real setting. However, this is probably quibbling, 
since the point of these scenes is simply to show how 
students help themselves and each other through inde- 
pendent study. Perhaps more serious in some minds 
will be the questions the film leaves unanswered. 

How, for instance, would the average or below- 
average student handle himself in independent study? 
In a discussion group? 

If we can’t pay for more teachers, where is the money 
coming from for clerical help, visualizers, and new type 
school buildings? 

What of small communities where there are no stu- 
dent teachers, no industries to support independent ex- 
periments (such as those of the science students in the 
film), in fact few resource persons other than the 
teacher herself? 

There is no doubt but what the film over-simplifies 
occasionally. But again, this is not a film made to win 
a prize for realistic portrayal. It is a film to illustrate 
concepts and to stimulate discussion. As such it can 
be recommended as the superb tool it is apparently 
proving itself to be. If you want to get on the list, 
simply write NASSP, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Rental is $3 with a free copy of 
New Directions to Quality Education, the discussion 
guide written especially for this film by Dr. Trump. 


—A.F. anD V.G5S. 
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Dr. Hyer Speaks in Puerto Rico; Reports Progress 


TWO EVENTS LAST SPRING and sum- 
mer indicate the growth of the audio- 
visual movement in Puerto Rico—the 
second annual convention of the Edu- 
cational Audiovisual Association of 
Puerto Rico May 5, and completion 
July 30 of a five-week workshop in 
educational television sponsored by the 
audiovisual center of the University 
of Puerto Rico. Both took place at 
the University which is situated in Rio 
Piedras. 

Main speaker at the former was 
Ann Hyer, executive secretary of 
DAVI, who made two major addresses, 
both visualized. Dr. Hyer’s topics 
were: “Making Learning More Mean- 
ingful Through Audiovisual Aids,” and 
“Progress of Technology and Resultant 
Changes in Education.” She also led 
the discussions of two small groups 
considering these areas: Role of Col- 
leges and Universities in Training of 
Teachers in the Field of Audiovisual 
Communications, and Functions of 
the State Department of Education in 
the Development of the Audiovisual 


Program. Upon her return Dr. Hyer 
reported that this year’s convention 
was directed to the future teachers of 
Puerto Rico, remarking that this is 
another indication of the forward- 
looking leadership exercised inthe is- 
land commonwealth. 

[Another example of Puerto Rican 
enterprise is the translation into Span- 
ish of the AVCOPI publication Gate- 
way to Learning. Translation and dis- 
tribution was undertaken by the audio- 
visual center at the University of 
Puerto Rico.] 

Teofila de la Luz, director of the 
University’s audiovisual center, reports 
that 30 administrators and teachers 
participated in the second annual edu- 
cational television workshop directed 
by William Tomlinson of Michigan 
State University. Areas of study dur- 
ing the five weeks were: potentials of 
TV as a medium of instruction; basic 
knowledge necessary for planning; 
production and evaluation of TV pro- 
grams; and subject areas conducive to 
TV teaching. 


DAVI Represented at South Carolina Workshop 


Shown below (at left) is Bob Snider 
who represented DAVI at the seventh 
annual workshop of the Audiovisual 
Council of South Carolina last spring. 
Others standing (I to r) are A. H. 
Peeler, Boyd Tyler, Leroy Brown, and 
T. A. Whitefield. Seated (l to r) are 


‘Carl Bradley, Jeanetta Mack, and 
* E. C. McCollom. Sponsored by the 
Council in cooperation with the South 
Carolina State Department of Educa- 
tion and the Palmetto Education As- 
sociation, the three-day workshop was 
attended by more than 40 teachers. 


From the States 


TECHNOLOGY and the new media are 
supplying themes for many state meet- 
ings, according to reports coming into 
the national office. The 21st annual 
audiovisual conference of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma on July 14-15, 
chaired by John L. Long, considered 
the “effect of new materials on teach- 
ing.” 

The University of Texas was able 
to draw some of the biggest names in 
the teaching machines field to its con- 
ference May 9-10, among them, Sid- 
ney Pressey, Norman Crowder, Nicho- 
las Fattu, Evan Keislar, Robert Glaser, 
and Paul Diederich. The meeting was 
sponsored by the college of education. 

TEXAVED emerged this year from 
its fourth annual leadership confer- 
ence with a credo for the organization. 
The conference, also in May at the 
University of Texas, was organized by 
Harold Wigren. The theme: challenge 
of the new media. 


Purdue University was the site of 
the most recent example of joint AV, 
library, and curriculum conferences 
which have also met with good re- 
sponse in many other states—Florida 
and Michigan, to name two. Airborne 
television and teaching machines were 
the big topics at the Purdue meeting 
in May, while workshop sessions cen- 
tered on other new media and instruc- 
tional trends. Ann Hyer, Margaret 
Gill, and Eleanor Ahlers appeared on 
the program in several sessions, repre- 
senting the professional organizations 
of the three fields. DAVI’s 1960 key- 
noter, Ernest O. Melby, was banquet 
speaker. 


Walter Wittich addressed a joint 
luncheon of the Florida audiovisual 
and library associations during a one- 
day meeting of the Florida Education 
Association in April. In the afternoon 
Dr. Wittich presented a visualized lec- 
ture to 750 teachers in an open meet- 
ing. He also addressed the audiovisual 
association’s breakfast meeting, where 
his topic was audiovisual research. 

The Long Island Audiovisual Coun- 
cil culminated its 25th anniversary 
celebration with an annual dinner June 
4 where two of the Council’s founders 
were honored — E. Carlton (Dinty) 
Moore, Hempstead, and Clarence 
Genner, Freeport. Both are still active 
members. Among contributors to the 
anniversary issue of the Council’s pub- 
lication, AVISO, are: Edgar Dale, 
Max R. Brunstetter, the late Joseph 
Finegan, James D. Finn, Rita Hoch- 
heimer, William Lewin, F. Dean Mc- 
Clusky, E. Carlton Moore, Walter 
Ormsby, Wendel! Shields, Paul Witt. 


4 NEWS NOTES from the field 


The former Rhodes Scholar as he was photo- 
graphed at the Archives Exhibit during 
the DAVI Convention in Minneapolis, 1958. 


Mr. Hamilton Honored 


A new library now under construc- 
tion at Edinboro State College (Penn- 
sylvania) will be named Hamilton Li- 
brary in honor of George E. Hamilton, 
president of Keystone View Company. 
Mr. Hamilton is a former Rhodes 
Scholar, having been named as a stu- 
dent from Eartham College, Indiana, 
to attend Oxford University from 1904 
to 1907. At Oxford he read for honors 
in history and political science, earn- 
ing his bachelor and master’s degrees 
there. Mr. Hamilton once taught a 
one-room school and upon his return 
from England taught high school 
Latin at Richmond, Indiana. Later he 
served for seven years as assistant 
manager of the D. C. Heath Company, 
Chicago. He joined Keystone View as 
a salesman in 1919, advancing to the 
position of education director, vice 
president, then president. 

According to college officials at 
Edinboro State, the new library will 
house 100,000 volumes in open stacks 
in addition to a large undergraduate 
reading room, seminar rooms, faculty 
reading room, music listening room, 
and individual study cubicles. DAVI 
joins Mr. Hamilton’s many well-wish- 
ers in offering congratulations. 


Other Personal Notes 


Roy WENGER, professor of educa- 
tion, Kent State University (Kent, 
Ohio) has been appointed acting dean 
of the graduate school to serve until 
a permanent successor to the retiring 
dean, Raymond Clark, has_ been 
chosen. 

J. C. FitzGeERap, director of the 
division of continuing education at 
Oklahoma State University, has been 
named president-elect of the NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education. 

MENDEL SHERMAN is back at In- 
diana University after two years in 


Thailand as audiovisual specialist for 
ICA. 


Job Changes 


JoHN G. CuHurRCH, from Eastern 
Washington College of Education 
where he was director of instructional 
materials, to the State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York, as as- 
sociate in educational communica- 
tions. 

Haro_p W. Coman, formerly di- 
rector of instructional aids, Spokane 
public schools, appointed as director 
of personnel services, same system. 
ROBERT Pryor is the new instructional 
aids director. 

Tuomas D. CLEMENS, from San 
Jose State College, to the U.S. Office 
of Education, New Media Branch, 
as research coordinator. He succeeds 
WARREN SEIBERT who is back at Pur- 
due as TV program research consult- 
ant. SIDNEY C. EBocu replaces Clem- 
ens as coordinator for faculty services 
in the audiovisual center at San Jose. 

A. A. LUMSDAINE, from the Amer- 
ican Institute for Research, Pittsburgh, 
to the school of education, University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

Jerry Mars, from Lyndon Teach- 
ers College, Vermont, where he was 
dean of instruction, to Syracuse Uni- 
versity as assistant to Don Ely, direc- 
tor of the audiovisual center. 

WILLAM Mavripes, from Fisk Uni- 
versity at Nashville, where he was di- 
rector of TV, to the University of 
Akron where he will assume duties as 
TV coordinator. 

Henry R. McCarty, Jr., from 
Texas Technological College (Lub- 
bock) where he was director of the 
West Texas Audiovisual Cooperative 
Service and assistant professor of edu- 
cation, to the San Diego County de- 
partment of education where he will 
be director of audiovisual services. 

EUGENE OXHANDLER, from Penn- 
sylvania State University where he was 
assistant professor of audiovisual edu- 
cation, to Syracuse University as asso- 
ciate director for research. 


Prigge McCarty 


WILLIAM C. PricGce, from Indiana 
University where he was instructor in 
audiovisual education, to the Indiana 
Department of Public Instruction 
where he will be audiovisual super- 
visor. Mr. Prigge succeeds ALTHA 
SULLIVAN who has accepted a position 
with a commercial firm. 


(Continued on page 218) 
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NEW Ms. 
Film Shows the 
Wonder of our Senses 


ONE OF THE SCIENCE FOR 
TOMORROW FILM SERIES 


Without our senses of sight, 
hearing, touch, taste and 
smell, we would be cut off 
from the world around us. Yet 
what we sense is but a small 
fraction of reality. 


This film dramatically demon- 
strates how much there is in 
the universe outside the scope 
of our wonderful but limited 
senses. 


Write for 


by energy 
of inau- 


dible sound. 


Moody Institute 
of Science 


P.0. Box 25575A — Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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AV Highlights from the Periodicals 


by Edward T. Schofield 


“Audio-Visual Aids in the High School,” 
by Theodore Huebener. Modern Language 
Journal 43: 266-67, October 1959. 
Suggests a number of ways by which 
foreign language instruction can be 
improved through the use of a variety 
of audiovisual aids. Stress is placed 
on the gradual transition of emphasis 
in foreign language teaching from the 
employment of audiovisual materials 
for “cultural” and enrichment pur- 
poses to audiovisual devices for oral 
training. While both types of utiliza- 
tion are valuable, the latter develop- 
ment had long been neglected in the 
field. The newer possibilities in phono- 
graph disc and tape for both aural 
and oral training are highlighted. 
The author calls attention to these 
basic and simple procedures which 
must be followed in teaching with 
audiovisual aids: (1) careful selection 
of material, (2) previewing by the 
teacher, (3) making necessary ar- 
rangements in advance for projection 
or for other types of use, (4) prepar- 
ing the students, and (5) planning 
discussion so as “to gain the maximum 
in observation, critical thinking, acqui- 
sition of knowledge and appreciation.” 


“Tenth Yearly Study and Comments on a 
Decade of Televiewing,” by Paul A. Witty 
and others. Elementary English 36: 581-86, 
December 1959. 

The director of the Psycho-Educa- 
tional Clinic at Northwestern Univer- 
sity summarizes findings of the tenth 
yearly study of television, begun under 
his supervision in 1949. More than 
2,000 questionnaires are sent to pupils, 
teachers, and parents in order to se- 
cure data for this annual investiga- 
tion. The study notes that despite 
changes in television programming, 
many parents and teachers are still 
dissatisfied with the fare their children 
are exposed to; however, the early 
attitudes regarding the physical effects 
of television such as eyestrain have 
diminished. 
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Adjustment problems in behavior— 
increased nervousness, neglect of 
homework, etc.—still loom as impor- 
tant ones. Although parents report 
that television makes serious inroads 
on reading, Witty says: “This has not 
been the case, nor has the quality of 
reading suffered greatly. In _ fact, 
statements of librarians suggest that 
the quantity of children’s reading has 
actually increased.” He also notes 
other beneficial results deriving from 
increased information. Many chil- 
dren, he writes, are learning from TV 
“much about science, the lands and 
cultures of other peoples, and the sat- 
isfaction to be found in books.” 


“ETV’s Role in State and Region,” by Sam 
H. Moorer. Educational Leadership 17: 230- 
32, January 1960. 


The author, who is director of the 
Division of Instructional Services at 
the Florida State Department of Edu- 
cation, considers in this article the 
curricular implications of state and 
regional ETV networks. Beginning 
with a recapitulation of the broad 
principles of curriculum development, 
the writer finds that there need be no 
controversy over whether the curricu- 
lum should be built at the state or 
local level. He maintains that this is 
“not an ‘either/or’ proposition.” State 
and regional program planning— 
therefore, curricular direction—should 
concentrate on needs “considered to 
be most common and most widespread 
throughout the state and the region.” 

The major point of Dr. Moorer’s 
observations is that educational tele- 
vision should be used primarily to im- 
prove education and should concern 
itself less with solving teacher short- 
age. He advocates a course that would 
“test the uses to which television may 
be put .. . in the light of the kind of 
curriculum and teaching we wish in 
our schools and colleges.” 


“Maps and Globes: A Story of the Earth,” 
by Donald Inbody. Elementary School 
Journal 60: 270-73, February 1960. 

“Map study is more than finding 
places on a map. Map study is a way 
of learning a story—the story of earth 
and its peoples.” This conclusion, 
reached by Donald Inbody of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, is documented by 
his presentation of ways to use maps, 
beginning as early as kindergarten and 
first grade. Emphasizing the wealth 
of ideas to be found on the map or 
the globe, the author deplores its uti- 
lization merely to find names and loca- 
tions. This, he says, is like using a 
story book only to read names. The 
article explores such ideas as (1) con- 
cepts children need early in their study 
of maps, (2) when to begin map- 
reading, (3) criteria in the selection 
of a globe, (4) the study of map 
symbols, and (5) the integration of 
map study with other information. 


“Materials Assist Inservice Growth,” by A. 
K. Trenholme, Jr. Educational Leadership 
17: 347-50, March 1960. 


The director of the Department of 
Instructional Materials of the public 
schools of Portland, Oregon, discusses 
ways in which teachers’ practices and 
understandings can be changed 
through the creative use of materials. 
The many facets of our present-day 
civilization which provide revolution- 
ary changes overnight make impera- 
tive the emphasis placed on inservice 
education. Trenholme believes that 
the organization and availability of 
many good materials are an essential 
part of any inservice education pro- 
gram. He gives as examples teachers’ 
guides for films and texts, motion pic- 
tures, television programs, resource 
units, and other special publications. 
Illustrations of activities developed in 
the materials program are drawn from 
different cities throughout the United 
States: the effort in New York City 
to meet the challenges resulting from 
the influx of Puerto Ricans; the recent 
introduction of a new map study pro- 
gram in the schools of Spokane, Wash- 
ington; the help given to homeroom 
teachers in art instruction in the 
Seattle schools; and the production 
and use of sound filmstrips for inserv- 
ice education in the schools of Los 
Angeles. 


“Photoduplication in Libraries.” Library 


Trends 8: 345-492, January 1960. 

In a series of ten presentations, the 
authors examine as a new medium in 
the field of communication the uses of 
photographic methods for recording 
and transmitting information. While 
they center their findings in terms of 
library utilization, audiovisual direc- 
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tors will undoubtedly be interested in 
the ramifications of photoduplication 
as described. Introducing the special 
issue is a history of microfilm activity 
by Lester Born, head of the Manu- 
scripts Section, Descriptive Cataloging 
Division, Library of Congress. While 
this historical account covers a few 
brief decades, the information reveals 
the rapidity with which this technique 
has achieved a major role in the li- 
brary’s services. Microforms as library 
resources are considered, together 
with problems inherent in administer- 
ing these materials. The article also 
explores copying methods as applied 
to library operations and policy ques- 
tions relating to library photoduplica- 
tion laboratories. Summarizing and 
projecting the science for the future is 
discussed by Robert Scott of the 
Microreproduction Laboratory, Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. 


“The Use of Audio-Visual Materials in 
Science Instruction,” by Ross O. Armstrong. 
Education 80: 24-27, September 1959. 

The use of materials by science 
teachers is at the core of this presen- 
tation by the audiovisual specialist at 
Iowa State Teachers College in Cedar 
Falls. The science teacher can effect 
maximum results with a fourfold ap- 
proach to audiovisual aids, the author 
thinks. Beginning with a careful selec- 
tion, then an efficient utilization of the 
most suitable materials for his pur- 
poses, he naturally proceeds to the 
development of his own materials for 
special needs and to making sug- 
gestions for revising and producing 
commercially-produced aids. 

Some comments on complete “pack- 
ages” of teaching films in science are 
given, noting particularly the need for 
cautious and thorough previewing. 
Relating science. teachers’ needs to 
previewing new materials is explored 
first by studying ways in which class- 
room teachers traditionally use films 
and then by addressing the reader’s 
interest to suggested new or challeng- 
ing potential values in films, such as 
“motivators” or “summarizers.” The 
author has found, despite the poten- 
tials cited above, that science teachers 
generally limit film use to clarification, 
overview, and demonstration. 


In deciding whether to produce 
locally or not, the author thinks that 
teachers should ask themselves these 
questions: “Can anything else do a 
better job more economically? Is the 
value derived worth the time and 
effort involved?” 


TV and Language Teaching 


Television and the teaching of mod- 
ern foreign languages is described in 


four articles in the Modern Language 
Journal, Vol. 43, December 1959. In 
the first, “French by TV,” Howard 
Nostrand outlines activities at KCTS- 
TV at the University of Washington. 
He discusses two programs, “College 
French” and “French for the Family.” 

Other foreign languages taught by 
television are discussed in articles on: 
teaching Russian in the Cleveland 
area, by Thais Lindstrom of Western 
Reserve University; teaching German 
as given through three elementary 
programs at the University of Wash- 
ington, by George Buck; and teaching 
Spanish, by George Wilkins, Jr., of 
Tulane University. 

All four experimenters seem to be 
in agreement with Nostrand, who 
says: “The main virtue of television 
as a medium for language teaching 
appears to be that it can enable a 
selected teacher to enter into close, 
individual rapport with a great many 
students at the same time.” 


Four Volumes on the UN 


Teaching About the United Nations 
—write to the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for 
this free folder describing a series of 
four volumes on teaching about the 
UN. The last three are how-to-do-it 
books presenting ideas, programs, and 
projects that have been used by ele- 
mentary, junior high school, and high 
school teachers across the nation. 


New in Science for 
Elementary Grades 
How Electricity is Produced 


11 Minute Color—Sale—$110.00 
Write for Previews 
1056 S. Robertson Blvd, Los Angeles 35, Cal. 


Use FilMagic All Ways! 


—FilMagic Cloths Hand-Clean Films, Records. 

—FilMagic Tapes For Film Cleaning Machines. 

—FilMagic Pylon Kits For Tape Recorders. 

—FilMagic Pylon Kits for 16MM SOF PRO- 
SECTORS. 


—Get Best Results With FilMagic Silicones! 


MANUFACTURED & GUARANTEED BY 


THE DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 


204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 


ARITHMETIC FILMS 


for 


PRIMARY GRADES 


NUMBERS FOR BEGINNERS 
© ADDING AND SUBTRACTING 


Each 11 minutes—color or b & W 


BASIC FILMS FOR 
ESTABLISHING UNDERSTANDING 
Preview Prints Available 


Johnson Hunt Productions 
FILM CENTER 


LA CANADA CALIFORNIA 


The KEYSTONE Standard Overhead Projector 


is available for purchase under the 


It is useful— 

In the Science Category with appropriate 
units of slides in Physics, Biology, General 
Science, Health, Physiography, and Elemen- 
_ tary Science. 


National Defense 
Education Act 


The Keystone Standard Overhead Projector 
is designed for the projection of Transparen- 
cies, Standard (3%” x 4”) Lantern Slides, 
Polaroid Slides, and Handmade Lantern Slides 
or, With appropriate accessories Tachistoslides 
(4” x 7”), 2” or 2%” Slides, Strip Film, and 
Microscopic Slides. 


Mathematics Category, in teaching Number-Combinations and 
Fraction-Combinations tachistoscopically; Solid Geometry with 


Stereograms. 


In the Modern Languages Category in teaching French, Spanish, 
German and Russian with Tachistoscopic Units. 
Write for Further Information or a Demonstration by our 
Local Representative. KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids. 
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Five Features for Greater Program Effectiveness In 


VICTOR-SOUNDVIEW “PhD” COMBINATION FILMSTRIP -- 


2x2 SLIDE PROJECTOR 


1. Sets up fast for filmstrip. The 
“PhD” is foolproof. Use easy push- 
down threading to start the program 
and film advance lever to change pic- 
tures. You always obtain correct 
framing by means of a spring lock 
framing mechanism. 


2. Simplifies film review. Want 
to go back over a portion of the film- 
strip during a show? The “PhD” 
makes it simple to do with a built-in 
spin-back device. 


3. Converts to slide projector. 
You can switch from filmstrip to 
2” x 2” or bantam slides in seconds 


AND BEST OF ALL — THE “PhD” COSTS ONLY $89.50! 


pee - 


Ask your Victor-Soundview dealer 
for a ‘‘PhD’’ demonstration soon. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 
Division of KALART 
Plainville, Connecticut 


by using the heavy-duty slide carrier 
supplied with the “PhD.” 


4. Protects film. You never have 
to worry about overheated film—or 
burned fingers—when you operate a 
“PhD.” Its cooling system is highly 
efficient. Ceramic edge glass pressure 
plates guard against film scratches. 


5. Shows sharpest, brightest 
pictures. The “PhD” is a 500-watt 
projector to provide the screen bright- 
ness you need. Four-element optical 
system and highest quality 5” f:3.5 
projection lens assure needle sharp 
pictures every time. 


FREE BOOKLET — Treasure Chest of Audio- 
Visual Ideas. For your copy — plus information 
about Victor-Soundview Projectors — mail 
coupon to Victor Animatograph Corp., Div. of 
Kalart, Plainville, Conn., Dept. 92. 
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King Comments 
on the Konica 
and Other Equipment 


1’ LAST JANUARY’S ISSUE of AVI, I 
mentioned that I had just received 
a Konica IIIM 35mm camera and 
that after I had had a chance to use 
it I would report in further detail. 
This is the report. 

I believe I have put the IIIM model 
through every test to which a camera 
of this type is normally subjected and 
I can say that I am much impressed. 
I recommend it wholeheartedly. I 
like its size and weight; it is easy to 
carry and convenient to use. “The 
lens alone is worth the price,” is the 
company slogan. May I offer this en- 
dorsement: The camera has an f 1.8 
lens which is excellent. The pictures 
are clear and sharp and the lens is 
fast enough to allow shooting indoors 
without using a flash. I have one 
minor criticism: the camera is so de- 
signed that two pointers need to be 
aligned to find the correct exposure. 
By rotating the lens barrel, you line 
up a pointer on the barrel with a 
fixed line on the exposure meter. I 
find that this setting is not as critical 
as I would like it. I have discovered 
that it is possible to have the two 
pointers opposite each other with a 
full stop on each side of the correct 
exposure, and I do not believe that 
all film has this much latitude in 
width. 

The camera has an appealing fea- 
ture in its ability to take single-frame 
filmstrips. This simple and inexpen- 
sive way of making their own film- 
strips should be of interest to many 
schools. Forty exposures can be se- 
cured from a regular 20-exposure roll 
of color or black-and-white film and, 
of course, 72 exposures on a 36-ex- 
posure roll. On one occasion I held 
my camera horizontally for most of 
the shooting, not stopping to think 
how a filmstrip normally goes through 
a projector. I found that I was wast- 
ing much of the film area by not hold- 
ing my camera in a position for verti- 
cal pictures. Fortunately, the type of 
filmstrip projector I possess enabled 
me to rotate the barrel to show pic- 
tures either way, but this is something 
I should have thought of at the start. 

Moderately priced, the Konica IIIM 
is an excellent camera and a precision 
instrument for school photography. 
May I suggest that you take the time 
to examine it. 


A Beauty in 8mm Cameras 


I have stated several times in these 
columns that I sincerely believe that 
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before long schools will be using 8mm 
film rather than 16mm. I have had 
the opportunity to carefully examine 
the two 8mm cameras manufactured 
and distributed by Bell and Howell 
and am very much interested in the 
camera with the zoom lens. If you 
are in the market, I suggest you take 
a look at this beauty. 


New Desk Combination 


At the Cincinnati Convention, and 
before that at the AASA Convention 
in Atlantic City, the Charles Beseler 
Company of East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, displayed a new type of teacher's 
desk. Two features make it unusual. 
On the righthand side of the desk is a 
built-in overhead projector, a Master 
Vu-Graph which can be folded into 
the desk and out of the way. A small 
rear-view mirror enables the teacher to 
see the picture being projected with- 
out turning his head. A regular filing 
cabinet is incorporated into this piece 
of furniture to make it seem like an 
answer to a teacher’s prayer. This 
unit is just coming on the market and 
is scheduled to sell for approximately 
$550. (For additional information, 
write to Martin Myers at the Charles 
Beseler Company, East Orange, New 
Jersey.) 


Teaching Machines 


Anyone who visited the Cincinnati 
Convention could not but come away 
impressed with the many teaching 
machines. For many conference par- 
ticipants, this was probably their first 
experience with this educational de- 
vice. Teaching machines were dis- 
played in all sizes and shapes, simple 
and complex, inexpensive and costly. 
I do not pretend to be able to predict 
the impact that these machines will 
have on future education, but I can- 
not help feeling that “teaching ma- 
chine” is an unfortunate term that 
will turn many school administrators 
away. We have had similar reserva- 
tions about other audiovisual devices, 
but this is the first, to my knowledge, 
that has come out under a “machine” 
label. (See page 195 for other refer- 
ences to this same terminology ques- 
tion.) I think, however, that all AV 
directors should certainly keep them- 
selves informed about developments 
in this field. 


Rear-Screen Projection 


Have you noticed an_ increased 
number of rear-screen projection 
units? I have in front of me a folder 
describing the Fridell unit and an- 
other representing Cinevision. As your 
equipment editor, I would be very 
much interested in having opinions 


“Goodness me!” Edna exclaimed. “It does 
seem devilishly ingenious, does it not?” 


“La? Mr. Whittington retorted scornfully. 
“But it is not curriculum coordinated like 
a Churchill-Wexler film!” 


from teachers and AV directors who 
have made use of these or other rear- 
screen projection devices. Have they 
been satisfactory? If you liked them, 
why? Do you feel that this is a com- 
ing trend in audiovisual education? 


Stereophonic sound equipment was 
again prominent among the displays at 
the DAVI Convention. The applica- 
tion of stereo sound to classroom use 
is still, in my opinion, an unsettled 
question. There are applications now, 
but an increasing number of uses will 
no doubt be found. 
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I like to feel that I am a reasonably 
good judge of sound, but I was 
amazed at the quality coming out of 
the Newcomb Stereo unit. When I 
received the sound through the ear- 
phones provided in the exhibit, I had 
the sensation that large speakers had 
just been turned on in the auditorium. 
After this experience I watched others 
come up, put on the headphones, turn 
on the tape recorder, then look around 
to see where the sound was coming 
from. 


If you have not already done so, 
you will find this unit well worth lis- 
tening to. —WILLIAM H. KING 
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Hunter Divizia 


Margaret Divizia and Armand 
Hunter are among new appointees to 
the Advisory Committee on New Edu- 
cational Media recently announced by 
U.S. Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence Derthick. Mrs. Divizia, who 
is on a world tour until December, is 
on leave as audiovisual director for 
the Los Angeles City Schools. Dr. 
Hunter is director of television, Michi- 
gan State University. Other appointees 
are Frederick Hovde, president of Pur- 
due University, and Mrs. William 
Spaulding, president of Houghton Mif- 
flin. These four replace Glenn Sea- 
borg, chancellor, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley; Clayton Brace, 
Alladin Broadcasting Corporation of 


Denver; Richard Hull, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; and Elizabeth Golterman, St. 
Louis public schools. 

L. C. Larson, director of the audio- 
visual center at Indiana State Univer- 
sity and among those originally named 
to the Committee, remains a member. 
The function of the Committee is pri- 
marily to review research and dis- 
semination proposals submitted under 
Title VII. 


Meetings Coming Up 


The Southern Section of the Audio- 
visual Education Association of Cali- 
fornia will hold its annual conference 
at Pasadena State College, October 28- 
29. Conference exhibits, demonstra- 
tions, and workshops will be open to 
all educators. 

“Automation and the Curriculum” 
will be the theme of a joint meeting by 
the state audiovisual associations of 
Washington and Oregon scheduled for 
October 14-15 in Vancouver, Wash. 


Brooklyn Institute 


Nearly 100 parents and educators 
attended an audiovisual institute con- 
ducted in Brooklyn last May under 


the sponsorship of the Bureau of 
Audiovisual Instruction of New York 
City. Participants in the day-long in- 
stitute were principals, audiovisual co- 
ordinators, and representatives from 
the PTA’s in the school district. The 
demonstrators were the teachers and 
pupils of Middle Village School (PS 
87Q) where the institute was held. 


Finn to Make NEA Study 


Jim Finn, DAVI’s president, has 
been selected by the National Educa- 
tion Association to direct a study to 
assess the problems created for teach- 
ers and teaching by the impact of pres- 
ent and predicted technological devel- 
opments on education. This study 
will be the first phase of a two-year 
project of the NEA and is made pos- 
sible by a contract under Part B of 
Title VII. 

Phase I of the study will collect data 
on the impact of instructional tech- 
nology on education and assess and 
analyze the data. The major outcome 
of Phase I, as seen at the present, will 
be the development of a philosophical 
statement or baseline document spell- 
ing out the status and inherent trends 
and issues. 
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JUST OFF THE BOARD 


NEW BESELER 
POLARIZING SPINNER 


FROM BESELER o 


ADDS MOTION TO 
VU-GRAPH 
TRANSPARENCIES 


Suddenly, as if by magic, wheels turn . . . liquids 
flow... gears mesh... <¢ 
hundreds of other dramatic ‘“‘motion" effects are 


O) 


. objects move—these and 
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now possible with your overhead projector. It’s done 
by simply adding the new Beseler Polarizing Spin- 
nér to your overhead projector and a special pressure 
sensitive ‘‘motion” material to your transparencies. 
The result—a science slide, for example, on electric- 
ity comes to life—as current appears to flow, genera- 
tors turn and lights go on and off. 

Available as an accessory for most Vu-Graph Pro- 
jectors the new Beseler Polarizing Spinner features: 


e@ Variable speed control (80 to 40 RPM) permits 
adjustment of rate of on-screen motion. 


@ Swivel action clamping ring, swings spinner 
in and out of position. 


@ Special edge drive makes unit extremely com- 
pact, only 8”x 9” x 4”. 


e@ Angular scale with 36 positions on 180° arc, 
positive positioning for fade-ins, fade-outs. 


Your Beseler A-V Dealer will gladly dé > 
arrange a free demonstration of this 
advanced Beseler product. For com- = 
plete specifications write: iS A 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
213 S. 18th St., East Orange, New Jersey 
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Phase II, which will run during 
1961-62, is seen as involving wide- 
spread study, discussion, and evalua- 
tion of the document produced in 
Phase I. It will be the intent of the 
project to arrive at some _ possible 
solutions and/or guidelines for making 
changes in educational practices which 
will enable educators to use effectively 
those technological developments 
which can contribute to more efficient 
teaching and learning. —A.L.H. 


Educational Media Council 
Launched: Starts Project 


lade by the growing need for 
a national directory of educa- 
tional media, the newly established 
Educational Media Council undertook 
its first project during the Council's 
second meeting at Michigan State June 
6-7. At that time Charles Schuller, 
chairman pro tem, appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up plans for a techni- 
cal conference to recommend the best 
methods for implementing a national 
directory. Members of the committee 
are Lee Cochran (chairman), Ann 
Hyer, Carolyn Whitenack, Emily 
Jones, Bob Hudson, and Don White, 
with Dr. Schuller serving ex officio. 
The conference is scheduled for early 
next fall. 

Carolyn Guss and Margaret Rufs- 
vold, who, under a Title VII grant, 
made the initial study pointing up the 
need for a media directory, will serve 
as co-directors of the conference. Ex- 
perts will be consulted on methods of 
procedure. Recommendations from the 
conference will be considered by the 
Council at its November meeting. 

The Council, which grew out of in- 
creased cooperation during the past 
five years among professional organi- 
zations in the media fields, was incor- 
porated into a non-profit corporation 
under the laws of Michigan, July 12. 

The new corporation’s eleven $100- 
a-year dues-paying members are: The 
American Book Publishers Council, 
American Library Association, Ameri- 
can Textbook Publishers Institute, 
DAVI, Educational Film Library As- 
sociation, Joint Council on Educa- 
tional Television, NAEB, NAVA, Na- 
tional Educational Television and Ra- 
dio Center, the Division of Audio- 
visual Communications of the National 
University Extension Association, and 
the University Film Producers Asso- 
ciation. 

Events leading up to incorporation 
have been reported from time to time 
in this magazine (see Board minutes 
October 1959 and June 1960). Spe- 
cific action came last January at a 
joint DAVI - JCET - NAEB - NETRC 


meeting in Washington, D. C., when 
a decision was made to call an organi- 
zational conference. This and subse- 
quent meetings have been financed 
through Title VII funds. 

In anticipation of the organizational 
meeting, which was coordinated by 
Charles Schuller and Armand Hunter 
at Michigan State University in March, 
the DAVI Board of Directors voted 
in favor of membership during their 
Cincinnati meeting. 

The Council’s program will prob- 
ably be defined along these lines: 

(1) To serve as a sounding board 
for the participating organizations and 
for the U.S. Office of Education in 
connection with new ideas and devel- 
opments in the media fields. 

(2) To serve as a clearing house 
for the exchange of information among 
participating organizations and to 
clear up conflicts and misunderstand- 
ings which might arise through imper- 
fect coordination along these lines. 

(3) To provide at the professional 
level a forum on educational media 
problems. 

(4) To serve in the development of 
projects which go beyond the scope 
of a single organization or smaller 
group of organizations. 


TAPE 


* FACTS ABOUT FILM 
(2nd Edition) 

* FACTS ABOUT PRO- 
JECTION (2nd Edition) 

* THE AUDIO-VISUAL 
SUPERVISOR 


Three films containing complete es- 
sentials of audio-visual training and 
guidance. Every phase of 16mm film 
work—FILM HANDLING—FILM 
PROJECTION—the OBJECTIVES 
and RESPONSIBILITIES of the 
SUPERVISOR are examined. This 
new and completely revised COLOR 
series covers the methods, physical 
requirements, and special techniques 
expected of first-rate audio-visual 
practice. 


A complete list. of more than 
fifty graded FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE films, recommended for 
urchase under Title III of the 
ational Defense Education Act 
is available upon request. 


Also ask for International Film Bu- 
reau’s 1960 general film catalog. 


International Film Bureau Juc. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


perates 50 hours on 4 flashlight batteries lp toil 


THE ONLY ALL TRANSISTOR BATTERY: 7998 
PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER PRICED AT 


No wonder an exclusive protected Phono-Trix franchise 
is so profitable! Phono-Trix is America’s fastest-selling, 
most complete line of battery-operated, all transistor 
portable tape recorders and plus-profit accessories. 

STEP UPS FROM $79.95 TO $149.95 INCREASE YOUR SALES AND PROFITS 
MATTHEW STUART &CO., INC., 156 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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SPENCER 


AO’s New Opaque Delineascope 


eeemore convenient 


BRIGHTER AO’s New High-Speed Opaque Delineascope projects a 
brighter image than any other opaque projector you can buy...a full 
145 lumen output. Screen illumination is uniform from edge to edge 
and definition is sharp from corner to corner. 

Only American Optical uses all-glass reflecting surfaces to provide 
maximum illumination intensity. Glass reflectors will not tarnish or 
deteriorate ...will not scratch with cleaning. Your AO Opaque will 
still produce the brightest screen image, even after years of service. 


LIGHTER AO’s New Opaque Delineascope is easily portable... weighs 
just 29 pounds. Copy platform is extra deep .. . plenty of room for 
material up to 2% inches thick. Elevation locking device positions 
platform instantly at any desired level. 


MORE CONVENIENT Adjustments for focus, optical pointer, switch 
and roll feed are all controlled quickly and conveniently from the 
right side of instrument... where they belong. 


Ask your AO Sales Representative for a convincing demonstration 
or write... 


Dept. J247 


O Please have my AO Sales Representative 


set up a demonstration. 


Name 


@ Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK City 


IN CANADA write 


-American Optical Company Canada Ltd., Box 40, Terminal A, Toronto, Ontario 


Job Changes—Continued 


Harry J. Skornia, from the Na- 
tional Association of Educational 
Broadcasters as president, to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the College of Jour- 
nalism and Communications. Dr. Skor- 
nia reports that he will be “teaching 
principally graduate courses and guid- 
ing graduate studies, with the excep- 
tion of one introductory course in 
which I see an unusual opportunity to 
interest people in broadcasting ca- 


” 


reers ... 


RALPH STEETLE, from the Joint 
Council on Educational Television as 
director, to the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, as associate 
dean, general extension division. 
Davip C. STEWART succeeds him at 
JCET in a temporary appointment. 


Graduate Workshop 


Eastern New Mexico University at 
Portales offered its first audiovisual 
workshop for two-hour graduate 
credit, June 6-11, under the direction 
of its AV director, Joe Place. Attend- 
ance was limited to 42. 

A theory class each morning was 
followed by a complete teaching dem- 
onstration of projected materials by 
Bob Brown, educational consultant for 
EBF, and a session conducted by 
Mickey Bloodworth, convention co- 
ordinator, DAVI. Mrs. Bloodworth’s 
topic was “the responsibility of the 
teacher in making a better contribu- 
tion through the use of non-projected 
materials.” 

Afternoon laboratory sessions on 
graphics and the use of equipment 
were taught by Roy Frye, AV director 
at Roswell, and Joe Piace. Mr. Frye 
also instructed the evening classes in 
the use of high contrast photography. 
His bulletin board display of graphic 
material was one of the highlights of 
the week. Inservice training films were 
offered for preview as well as the op- 
portunity to preview any of the films 
in the Portales library. 

During the last morning, William 
Davies, AV director at Albuquerque, 
demonstrated teaching machines. 
Throughout the workshops all types of 
equipment and materials were on dis- 
play. An unexpected bonus feature 
was the appearance of Floyd Golden, 
president of the University, who shared 
with the class his experiences while 
touring the Soviet Union with 64 other 
educators last October. (See page 150 
May AVI for other news of this tour 
sponsored by the NEA.) 

Mr. Place reports that he plans to 
make this graduate workshop an an- 
nual affair. _—-MICKEY BLOODWORTH 
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OZALID ENGINEERS CHECKED EVERY WANTED FEATURE IN 
mi OVERHEAD PROJECTORS...PUT THEM ALL TOGETHER IN THE 


NEW 
PROJECTO-LITE 


Yes, the new Ozalid® PROJECTO- 
LITE incorporates every most- 
wanted feature of 
overhead projectors. 

Its straight-through 
optical light path means 
brighter screen illumination. Im- 
ages can be projected in any hori- 
zontal direction from transparen- 
cies up to 10” x 10”. . . all with 
needle-sharp detail. And its eco- 
nomical use of a 750-watt lamp 
gives sparkling quality even in 
normal room lighting. See all its 
fine new features in action. Ask 
your Ozalid Audio-Visual dealer 
for a demonstration, or write for 
complete descriptive folder of the 
new PROJECTO-LITE. Ozalid 
Division, General Aniline & Film 
Corporation, Johnson City, N.Y. 
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WITH DAVI IN LOS ANGELES 


UCH FAVORABLE COMMENT has 

found its way back to the na- 
tional office as a result of the audio- 
visualized presentation on instructional 
technology produced by DAVI as a 
concurrent session of the NEA Con- 
vention in Los Angeles. The session 
was made possible by the competent 
direction of Desmond P. Wedberg, 
lecturer in audiovisual education and 
assistant to the head of the cinema 
department at the University of South- 
ern California, and through the co- 
operation of several California organi- 
zations: the Audiovisual Neighbors of 
Southern California; the California 
Audiovisual Education Dealers Asso- 
ciation; and the Department of Audio- 
visual Education, University of South- 
ern California. 

[As a concurrent session of the 
NEA Convention the event was open 
to all Convention delegates as opposed 
to the DAVI summer meeting which 
mainly attracts DAVI members.] 

The session was built around the 
dramatization of a new teacher who 
asks: What can.I do to exploit to the 
utmost the enthusiasm I bring to my 
job as a beginning teacher? The pres- 
entation was thus set in motion as a 
“live” filmstrip, each strip in itself a 
demonstration of one of the many de- 
vices which will extend the teacher’s 
talents and which as a whole make up 
the new “instructional technology.” 

The new teacher was “played” by 
Carole Atsinger, a former secretary to 
Jim Finn who has just completed her 
master’s degree and who will in real 
life begin duties this fall as a new 
teacher in the South Bay Union High 
School District in Los Angeles. 

The devices demonstrated and the 
protagonists in the “frames” which 
followed were: listening and viewing 
corners, Eugenia Bernthal, teacher, 
Pasadena City School District; educa- 
tional film, Ray Denno, executive 
vice president, Sutherland Educational 
Films; language laboratories, Charles 
N. Butt, assistant professor of Educa- 
tion and Spanish, Los Angeles State 
College; learning kits, Robert Harris, 
consultant in audiovisual aids, Los An- 
geles City School District; teaching 
machines, Robert E. Corrigan, Corri- 
gan Associates, Garden Grove, Calif.; 
television teacher, Yvette Miller, su- 
pervisor, Pasadena City School Dis- 
trict; teacher education, Paul V. Rob- 
inson, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, University of Southern Califor- 
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Desmond Wedberg 


nia; educational television, Robert E. 
Shanks, superintendent, Anaheim City 
School District; and, overhead projec- 
tors, James J. Fitzsimmons, executive 
vice president, Victorlite Industries. 
Following the demonstrations a 
panel discussed the “implications of 
modern instructional technology.” Im- 
pressed by the panoramic portrayal 
which had preceded, one of the panel- 
ists remarked: “Where has she (the 
new teacher) been?” This was a good 
question which could have been con- 
strued several ways but which, unfor- 


tunately, time did not permit the panel 
to get into. Panel members were 
Frances Adams (chairman), coordi- 
nator of the division of secondary edu- 
cation, Los Angeles County; Paul 
F. Lawrence, superintendent, Willow- 
brook School District; Elinor Richard- 
son, audiovisual consultant, Los An- 
geles County; Adam Diehl, professor 
of Los Angeles State College; Eva 
Steinberg, sixth-grade teacher, Fuller- 
ton Elementary School District; and 
Betty Finn (Mrs. James D.), teacher 
of American problems, La Puente 
Union High School District (Whit- 
tier.) 

The session was coordinated by 
Anna L. Hyer, executive secretary of 
DAVI and director of the Division 
of Audiovisual Instructional Services, 
NEA, with James Finn, DAVI presi- 
dent, as chairman. Dr. Hyer wishes to 
acknowledge the services of Mr. Wed- 
berg’s production assistants, Ronald 
McBeath, Donald Perrin, and Francis 
Withopf, all of the audiovisual educa- 
tion department, University of South- 
ern California. She also thanks the 
Ralke Company of Hollywood for 
their loan of projection equipment. 


SHOWN below are Ernestine Runner 
and Jim Finn with Motion Picture Star 
Jeff Chandler who addressed the DAVI 
summer meeting luncheon, Monday, 
June 27. His topic was “The Impact 
of Hollywood on Education.” Mrs. 
Runner, chairman of the planning 
committee, presided at the luncheon. 
President Finn delivered the main ad- 
dress, the text of which appears on 
the next pages. Demonstrations, also 


during the morning, were given by 
Rosemary Sawyer, Eugene White, 
Robert Harris, Mary Broderick, Norm 
Rossell, and Mrs. Helen Thompson, 
all Los Angeles City Schools. Clar- 


ence Spencer, Marin County, presided. 
Other members of Mrs. Runner's com- 
mittee were Robert Gerletti, Los An- 
geles County; Donald Hare, Glendale 
City Schools; Charles Betts, Alhambra 
City Schools; and Eugene White. 


NEW NAME 


The benefits to schools and educators of this logical 
combination are clear. MRI and Dage are pioneers in 
creating effective teaching tools of utmost 

simplicity. Both go beyond technological leadership 
to supply teachers with valuable educational 

services, based on long experience with installations of 
every size, purpose.and budget. This common 

pool of information assures you maximum 

assistance and results, from planning through 
installation and teaching. 


MAGNETIC 


Magnetic Recording Industries 
The World's Most Complete Line 


Typical of MRI's comprehensive leader- 
ship are these new advances: 


NEW TAPE MAG- 
AZINE. No thread- 
ing. No mixups. 
Another MRI de- 
velopment. The 
first entirely new 
tape-handling 
mechanism cre- 
ated exclusively 
for language 
teaching. 


NEW MAGNETIC 
DISC. New fideli- 
ty. Simplest of all 
methods. instant 
review. Inde- 
structible, reusa- 
ble over and over 


NEW FOLD-A-BOOTH. Unified Laboratory- 
Classroom—another MRI first. Converts 
from one to the other in a single motion. 


MRI Language Specialists available in your 
area for consultation. Over a decade of 
Language Laboratory experience. 


Write or phone today for complete information about MRI Lan- 
guage Laboratory and Dage Educational Television Equipment and 
other educational services. 


EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo 


DUSTRIES 
TELEVISION DIVISION 


Thompson 
Ramo 
Wooldridge Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ELECTRONICS 
DIVISION 


offers the valuable concepts and 
combined experience of MRI and DAGE in 
ELECTRONICS FOR EDUCATION 


... Serving your complete needs with 
QUALITY, EASY-TO-USE EQUIPMENT 
plus VITAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Broadcast Quality TV for the 
classroom. Compact, flexible, 
easy to operate and maintain. 


MODULAR — Economically custom engi- 
neered to your exact initial needs; inexpen- 
sive additional units to meet your growth. 
MOBILE—complete console goes through 
30” doorways, simplifies handling for 
remotes. 

VERSATILE—picks up live action, slides, 
motion picture projection images. 
SIMPLE OPERATION—easily mastered by 
inexperienced operators. 


SYSTEM ETS-1: 


TRANSISTORIZED CAMERA 

MODEL #334 

World's only fully transistorized self-con- 
tained broadcast television camera. 


A series of helpful manuals and other materials, 
derived from applications and national seminars, 
is available. Language laboratory and 

educational television topics include: ‘‘Human 
Factors,"’ ‘‘Planning,”’ ‘‘Programming Guide,"’ 
“Television in Teaching,’ and many more. 

Write for complete listing. 


Wooldridge Inc. Z2\ 


126 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 «+ AlLgonguin 5-7250 
divisions and subsidiaries serving the educational field: 

Magnetic Recording Industries Dage Television 

Bell Sound Bel-Canto Intellectronics 


DAGE 


DAGE TELEVISION DIVISION 
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BY JAMES D. FINN 


TECHNOLOGICAL INNOVATION IN EDUCATION 


Some remarks on DAVI and the heritage of King Canute... 


. when (King Canute) came home (as some write) 
he did grow greatlie into pride, insomuch it being 
neereto the Thames, or rather (a er write on the 
sea strand, neereto Southampton, and perceiuing the 
water to rise by reason of the tide, he cast off h owne, 
and wrapping it round togither, threw it on t sands 
verie neere the increasing water, and sat him downe 
vpon it, speaking these or the like wds of the sea 
“Thou art (saith he) within the compasse of my domin- 


ion, and the ground whereon I sit is mine, and thou 


ERE WERE, in Holinshed’s time, at least two different 
versions of the story of Canute and the sea. The 
heritage that has come down to us, however, is con- 
tained in the bare bones of the story—the futility of 
man commanding the sea to stand still. One does not 
have to be an historical determinist to accept the point. 
If old Canute had wanted to do something about the 
tide, he could at least have built a sea wall. 

In checking into the story of Canute, I ran into an 
interesting sidelight. Canute wrested control of Britain 
from Ethelred, the King of Wessex. Some authorities 
called him Ethelred, the Unready; others, Ethelred, the 
Redeless—meaning a man who lacks counsel. Again 
however, using Marshall McLuhan’s concept of the 
bare bones of a code surviving subsequent changes in 
culture, the stark idea of ordering the sea to turn back 
and the equally stark idea of defeat because the lead- 
ership was unready appeal to me as a way to start 
thinking about the problem of technological innovation 
in education. 

Actually, I am indebted to Francis Noel for the 
suggestion that this subject be examined in some de- 
tail. Last winter, at the state meeting of the Audio- 
Visual Education Association of California, Francis, 
in a brief speech, uttered a warning to the membership 
that they were running the risk of becoming fat and 
lazy on the job right in the middle of the greatest tide 
of technological change ever to hit the audiovisual 
movement—right at the time when they should be lean 
_ and hard and hungry. In such a context I would like 
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to discuss DAVI, our own national organization. We 
must, I think, raise the question as to what is the role 
of such an organization in this era of swift change in 
our own business. 


DAVI is now very important. As a group of people 
working with modern communication devices in educa- 
tion, we find suddenly that there is great national and 
international interest in what we do and say. We find 
many other groups either asking us for help or counsel, 
or invading our territory. The professional educator, 
the school board member, the PTA, the news media, 
politicians and taxpayers groups, and even the critics 
of education have all suddenly discovered instructional 
technology and, consequently, DAVI. Incidentally, this 
sudden importance poses many internal problems which 
it is going to take us several years to solve. Our imme- 
diate problem, however; is to assess this importance— 
which, of course, we always felt we had—in more 
general terms. 

The basic reasons for this interest are known to all 
of you. They are rooted in the twin explosions of 
population and knowledge, in international tension, in 
the teacher shortage, in the lack of facilities, and 
so on. Fundamental to all of these, however, is the 
fact that technological change—partly as an effort to 


* Originally made as the president’s address to the DAVI sum- 
mer meeting in Los Angeles, June 27, 1960. 

‘From Holinshed’s Chronicles, Book VII, Chapter 13 (Edition 
of 1586, reprinted for J. Johnson et al., London: 1807). 
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solve some of these problems and partly by its very 
nature of constant expansion—has invaded all of edu- 
cation to the point where it is inescapable. 


I am sure that most DAVI members are now well 
acquainted with the nature of these changes. Since I 
have discussed them at length elsewhere,” there seems 
to be no need at this point to reexamine the so-called 
leading edge of the audiovisual movement in detail. 
The list is long: television, teaching machines, lan- 
guage laboratories and video tape are bringing us 
multiple problems; we are now faced with 8mm sound 
film, airborne TV, thermo-plastic recording, multiple 
projection units and the development of whole instruc- 
tional systems; along with this we are dealing with 
new school designs, new patterns cf organization, new 
curricula, problems in the creative production of ma- 
terials, problems of control, et cetera. 

There are two elements that relate to this change 
that I should like to emphasize. The first is speed. 
Dr. Roy Simpson, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in California, cited an interesting comparison in a 
recent speech. He referred to an official of the Defense 
Department who said: 

In Nero’s time, or even 1500 years before that, man could 
travel only as fast as a horse could carry him. Thirty centuries 
later, when Columbus discovered America, the speed at which 
a man could travel was still limited to the speed of a horse. 
Two centuries later, when Paul Revere made Longfellow 
famous, he was still dependent on Dobbin. 

So, on our graph we would have a straight line from 1500 
B.C. to about 1830. About then, after centuries of scientific 
stalemate, the Iron Horse broke the “oat barrier” and the 
technology of transportation was born. In 1910, our first mili- 
tary airplane had a speed of 42 miles per hour. Thirty-five years 
later, persistence had pushed speed up to 470 miles per hour. 

Then in 1945, vrogress changed its pace again. It stampeded! 
In the decade from 1945 to 1955 man catapulted his speed 
from 470 miles per hour to more than 1,500 miles per hour... . 

Our curve which ran dead level for more than 30 centuries, 
curved gently upward with an increasing slope from 1830 to 
1945. Then it careened around a corner and shot skyward. 
The horizontal line has gone almost vertical. . . .3 


There is no doubt in my mind that we have broken 
through the “oat barrier” in education. This means 
that each successive development will take effect in a 
shorter time than the last one. Compare, for example, 
the rate of acceptance of the sound film with television. 
Ten years after the introduction of sound motion pic- 
tures into education there were film libraries that were 
not buying a single print of a sound motion picture, So 
convinced were they that silent film was as far as 
education ought to go. 

Television has caught on much more quickly and 
with wider effect. I would predict that, other things 
being equal, teaching machines will outstrip television 
as to rate of integration into the educational system. 
The problem of programming, seen as a great deterrent 
just a few months ago, seems much closer to solution. 
One large educational film producer, for example, has 
five teams of programmers in the field turning out 
material with great rapidity. A school in New York 


*Finn, James D. “Technology and the Instructional Process.” 
Audiovisual Communication Review 8: 5-26; Winter 1960. 


* Address by Roy E. Simpson to the Spring Conference of the 


‘alifornia Association of County School Superintendents at Asilo- 
nar, March 14, 1960 (mimeo), p. 4-5. 
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that has experimented a great deal in this field is set- 
ting up a general programming service. Our curve is 
going up right beside the transportation curve. I hate 
to speculate on what might be possible with 8mm sound 
film at this point in time. 

The second element of importance in technological 
change is that it is cumulative. Consider the automo- 
bile. C. L. McCuen of the General Motors Research 
Laboratories noted a few years ago that: 

[The automobile] is the modern version of a road vehicle 
first built by the French engineer Cugnot in 1769. It is Otto's 
contribution of the four-cycle engine. It is the basic electrical 
discoveries of Henry, Faraday, Ampere, Volta, and Benjamin 
Franklin. It is Kettering’s self-starter and Thomas Midgley’s 
tetraethyl lead.4 

In this second element, the cumulative effect of tech- 
nology, we find the explanation for the first—the speed 
of change. Cumulation has affected the audiovisual 
technological complex to such an extent that, today, 
we are, willy-nilly, in a new phase—as when water 
suddenly turns to steam, to borrow from Willard Gibbs 
by way of Henry Adams. 

The nature of this change, then, presents the basic 
problems for people who are organized together to pro- 
mote the technology of instruction. And I must insist 
that, going back to the Keystone slide sets and stereo- 
graphs at the turn of the century, this is what the 
audiovisual field has always been about. We have been 
attempting to introduce and to manage instructional 
technology; this term of course, must be broadly de- 
fined; it includes the systems involved, the methods of 
use, the.learning research which supports it, the meas- 
ured reactions of social groups to media and many 
other elements. 


This wave of technological change, like the waves 
of Canute, will not go away. One of the problems 
I have faced as president of DAVI is that, by the 
mere process of calling attention to these overwhelming 
facts, I have been shot at, verbally, even by some of 
our own members. It has been suggested, for example, 
that we should forget about teaching machines® on the 
grounds that they are primarily verbal devices—in the 
face of evidence that some of the better machines use 
audiovisual methods of presentation and of the more 
fundamental fact that these technological devices will 
obviously be treated within the school and college 
situation as are the other “teaching machines” such 
as the motion picture projector, the television receiver 
and the tape recorder. 

With more general audiences of teachers and ad- 
ministrators, the unrest is even greater. I have been 
accused of inventing the vacuum tube and the transistor 
in order to replace teachers. I wish I had invented 
these devices; having missed that opportunity, I can 
only assure the threatened educators that they will not 
go away. Our problem remains as I have stated it 
before: “. . . not so much of how to live with [instruc- 
tional technology] on some kind of a feather-bedding 


*McCuen, C. L. The Challenge of Engineering's Second 100 
Years. Detroit: General Motors Corporation, 1952, p. 12-13. 


5A new term now circulating among psychologists and others 


interested in teaching machines and likely to be adopted is “auto- 
instructional devices.” (See page 195.) 
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basis as how to control it so that the proper objectives 
of education may be served and the human being 
remain central in the process.” ® 


A Profession of Innovators 


Within this pattern of unrest and change and desire 
of some people to order the waves to stand back, what 
is the role of DAVI? More generally, what is the role 
of an organization of educational innovators? 

We have, I think, to begin with a realistic assessment 
of the nature of our membership and of our organiza- 
tion. Any organization such as ours is a conglomerate 
sum of a professional association, a learned society, a 
trade union, a trade association and some kind of a 
social group within which we can carry on shop talk. 
Our members include full-time teachers who are per- 
sonally interested in the use of audiovisual materials 
or who are in charge of a program for their department 
or building, college professors who do research in this 
field, administrators of audiovisual service programs 
large and small, producers of materials from graphics 
to television ‘programs, psychologists, curriculum spe- 
cialists, librarians, government information specialists, 
broadcasters, military and religious audiovisual people 
—and many others. We are conglomerate in both pur- 
pose and membership and yet, as a whole, with this 
mutual interest in a field almost impossible to define, 
we sit on the rising curve of swift technological change 
in education with some hope of giving it direction. 

If I were to sum up the meaning of this description 
of the membership of DAVI and its organization, I 
would have to say that we are moving in the direction 
of becoming a true professional organization of extreme 
importance to education and to America. We have 
a long way to go, but not as far as we did in 1952 
when, as some of you know, I attempted to make an 
assessment of our status as a profession.” 

At that time, I examined the DAVI situation using 
six criteria usually accepted as measuring the degree 
of professionalization of a group of workers. I am 
interested here only in exploring further the sixth cri- 
terion which stated.that a profession had ‘“‘an organized 
body of intellectual theory constantly expanding by 
research.” To this, I would like to add a seventh, 
namely, that a profession must have the ability to 
exercise its own leadership. 

To some, the idea that a profession must exercise 
its own leadership may sound like a contradiction in 
terms. A little thought, however, will reveal that all 
professions, one way or another, tend to turn into 
priesthoods. And, long ago, William James said that 
a priesthood never initiates its own reforms. To some 
degree, this has happened with the audiovisual field. 
We must face the brute fact that many of the recent 
innovations giving us headaches today have been forced 
upon us from the outside. I would be the first to say 
that this has, by no means, been entirely the fault of 
the audiovisual profession. Some of this short-circuiting 


*Finn, James D. op. cit., p. 21. 


7Finn, James D. “Professionalizing the Audiovisual Field.” 
Audiovisual Communication Review 1: 6-17; Winter 1953. 
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has been deliberate on the part of outside agencies for 
other purposes; some has been the result of technolog- 
ical accident—an invention or process just turns up 
and people outside of our group begin to work with it. 

Other audiovisual innovations taken over by, offered 
to, or otherwise passed on to groups outside the main- 
stream of the audiovisual movement have ended up 
where they have because individual members of our 
profession have refused to see the relevance of these 
innovations in the pattern of instructional technology. 
A recent historic example—recent enough to have 
occurred within the last 20 years and yet far enough 
away in time so as not to be threatening—is illustrative. 
Exactly 20 years ago at a DAVI meeting in connection 
with the NEA summer convention, a discussion was 
held as to whether or not we should change the name 
from the Department of Visual Instruction to the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction. It was suggested 
that the time was ripe as the people interested in 
educational radio and recordings were then meeting 
to discuss the formation of what was later called the 
Association for Education by Radio. (The descendant 
of this organization was absorbed into the NAEB a 
year or two ago.) 

I'll never forget the remark of an audiovisual director 
(since passed on) who said, “What are we talking 
about radio and recordings for? I have enough to do 
just to keep up with films put out by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and Coronet.” There was other opposition, 
too, and we remained DVI for some years after that. 
The members of the organization refused to take the 
responsibility for their own leadership. True, we were 
small, weak and scattered. But perhaps that’s why we 
remained so for much longer than necessary. 

I should like to emphasize that this business of 
exerting leadership depends primarily upon the sixth 
criterion, an organized body of theory constantly ex- 
panding by research. No one, no profession, no organi- 
zation can seize the present and bend the future to 
proper ends without it. We must know our own pos- 
ture; we must know where we want to go and why. 
In an intellectual field, this becomes a demanding 
intellectual problem placing constantly higher require- 
ments upon our members. The way of the innovator 
is hard. 


The Practical Sociology of Innovation 


If intellectual demands make the life of the inno- 
vator difficult, what I call the “practical sociology of 
innovation” makes it even more so. Actually, in the 
audiovisual movement we face two problems of inno- 
vation simultaneously. The first—and this is more of 
a problem than ever before—is resistance to innovation 
by our own members. Some of them are playing Canute 
and Ethelred the Unready at the same time; they want 
the waves to stand still and they’re not ready to deal 
with the tide when it keeps rolling in. 

Second, we always have been, to some degree, the 
innovators of the educational profession. This is be- 
cause we have always been the technologists of learnins 
and, in our society, the technologist is the innovator 
Some of our members remember the time when the 
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had to go out and sell the idea of using a motion 
picture in the classroom; and, in many places it was 
about as easy as selling Mr. Khrushchev on subscribing 
to a U-2 photographic service. As a matter of fact, 
this idea of using films extensively in teaching is by 
no means completely sold to the whole of American 
education to this day. 

It should be obvious that we cannot develop new 
ideas and processes within all of American education 
until we first learn to live with change and innovation 
within our own professional segment. We are in danger, 
I think, of developing an audiovisual orthodoxy—which 
was what Francis Noel was worried about in Sacra- 
mento last winter. We have too many people who are 
what might be called 90-day audiovisual pioneers. That 
is, for a time they were out in front of education waving 
the banners for film libraries, tape recorders, central 
sound systems, or the concept that the concrete is better 
than the abstract. But pioneering is hard work, and 
many people don’t care to stay with it for much longer 
than the proverbial 90 days. And so some of our 
friends stopped pioneering as soon as they acquired 
a little living space, status, or an instructional materials 
center. And they became orthodox and fat, and change- 
resistors. Worse, some of them stopped thinking, wor- 
rying, and wrestling with the problems of the swiftly 
developing instructional technology. This is part of 
the practical sociology of innovation. It hurts more 
right now because we happen to have hit one of those 
swift rising audiovisual cycles. 


Another aspect of the sociology of innovation is at 
the opposite pole. We can have too much novelty, too 
much change which is neither useful nor ornamental. 
Hardy Cross, the famous engineering professor at Yale, 
once gave the engineers some advice that applies as 
well to us. He said: 

The problems of today are in many respects the problems 
of hundreds of years ago, but these problems deal sometimes 
with new materials and always with different conditions. When 
a problem is all solved and the answer is very definitely known 
in the field of engineering, it is about time to investigate that 
problem again, because what is known is probably known for 
certain limited materials. But novelty should not be pursued 
for itself alone. The novelty often consists in merely doing 
another thing in about the same way that other things have 
been done before.® 

We don’t need orthodoxy, but we do need the law of 
conservation of audiovisual energy. We need hard 
thinking, based upon our general intellectual posture, 
as to which is baby and which is bath. We also do 
not need any additional self-annointed experts spring- 
ing from nowhere to lead a charge for a fad which, 
for a few short months or a year or two, makes them 
into some kind of local savants. This matter of con- 
servation, of distinguishing dross from gold, is also part 
of the practical sociology of innovation. 

In this context, I should also like to deal with a 
point which Ray Carpenter recently called to my atten- 
tion. This point, too, underlines the fact that the way 
of the educational innovator is hard. If a man dis- 
covers a new vaccine, develops a new method of trans- 
portation, discovers a new fuel for compact cars or 


* Cross, Hardy. Engineers and Ivory Towers. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952, p. 22-23. 
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a new base for milady’s make-up; even if he should 
write a new poem—he is, for the most part, highly 
honored. He receives money, a gold watch, is listened 
to as he comments on education or the state of relations 
with Ghana and is invited to sit at the head table. 

Innovation of certain kinds is highly rewarded. Not 
so with educational innovation; in many cases the edu- 
cational innovator is punished. I know personally, for 
example, of a friend with a reputation as an educational 
innovator who was blocked from a large and important 
job merely because he had carried out his ideas. Other 
friends have been castigated by their colleagues and 
have been denounced in professional circles for the 
same reason. Until such time as educational innovation 
is justly rewarded, the practical sociology works against 
us. The network of groups back of the educational 
innovator is not necessarily one to which he can turn 
for-approval. This is a great deterrent to us in our 
business of educational innovation. 


Innovation and Cultural Change 


Instructional technology, which has become the 
major basis for educational change now and in the 
foreseeable future, also presents us with professional 
problems at a level somewhat higher than that of prac- 
tical sociology. I refer to the fact that the kind of 
innovation we are facing in the American culture as a 
whole and in our specific educational culture is of such 
a nature that it can change these cultures overnight. 


In his new book, The Two Cultures and the Scien- 
tific Revolution, C. P. Snow states flatly: “I believe the 
industrial society of electronics, atomic energy, auto- 
mation, is in cardinal respects different in kind from 
any that has gone before, and will change the world 
much more.”® 


When we consider the audiovisual segment of edu- 
cation and the new media with which we deal, the 
words of Marshall McLuhan are as plain: 


The children of technological man respond with untaught 
delight to the poetry of trains, ships, planes, and to the beauty 
of machine products. In the schoolroom, officialdom suppresses 
all their natural experience; children are divorced from their 
culture. They are not permitted to approach the traditional 
heritage of mankind through the door of technological aware- 
oon this only possible door for them is slammed in their 

Photography and cinema have abolished realism as too easy; 
they substitute themselves for realism. 

All the new media, including the press, are art forms that 
have the power of imposing, like poetry, their own assump- 
tions. The new media are not ways of relating us to the old 
“real” world; they are the real world, and they reshape what 
remains of the old world at will. 

Official culture still strives to force the new media to do the 
work of the old media. But the horseless carriage did not do 
the work of the horse; it abolished the horse and did what the 
horse could never do. Horses are fine. So are books. 

Technological art takes the whole earth and its population 
as its material, not as its form. 

It is too late to be frightened or disgusted, to greet the 
unseen with a sneer. Ordinary life-work demands that we 
harness and subordinate the media to human ends.10 


If, as a profession within education, we are to control 
the new instructional technology, we must realize and 


®* Snow, C. P. The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1959, p. 31. 


Carpenter, Edmund and McLuhan, Marshall. Explorations 
in Communication. Boston: Beacon Press, 1960, p. 180-82. 
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BIG REASONS 


x WHY YOU SHOULD BE USING 


MASTER 


xs | FILMSTRIP and SLIDE PROJECTORS 


Your teaching efforts are more effective 


he when a School Master’s brilliant projec- 
he tion is used. Pupils comprehend faster 
al with the brighter, more detailed image 
eo . . . projection problems are minimized. 
(2) You can use Filmstrips or 2 x 2 slides 
with a School Master . . . a dual-purpose 
“a machine that utilizes the two most popu- 
he m lar and effective visual materials. Con- 
ol version from one to the other is quick 
ym 
‘id and easy .. . in seconds . . . without 
tools or removal of parts. 
lu- 
nwa 3) You concentrate on teaching, not the 
projector. So simple is its mechanism 
ght . . . $0 sure its operation, the School 
rd Master is easy for anyone to use. 
nal prearagt magnons 7 School Masters, available in 500 and 750 watt manual or re- 
shown with exclusive accessory 
© rewind take-up and semi automatic mote control models, are priced from $84.50. Exclusive acces- 
on Side chonuie sory rewind take-up allows filmstrips to be rewound into storage 
container automatically. 
hat | 
mp- j 
old 
von | GRAFLEX® AV RECORD PLAYERS 
- ' Light-weight, compact, dependable, Graflex AV Record Players were 
the designed specifically for classroom use. Features: Astatic Power Point 
; : Ceramic Cartridge with two long-life sapphire needles; Micro-Balanced 
— Tone Arm; High Fidelity Speaker; four speed floating turntable plays 
the . records up to 12’ diameter; built-in jack for external speaker (AV-II 
we : only). Two models: AV-I (3 watts); AV-II (6 watts). Both models have 
sturdy, precision-built cases covered with attractive two-tone scuff- 
trol proof fabric. 
and 


For additional information on the equipment shown, see your Graflex 
tion. A-V dealer. Or, write Dept. AV-90, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation. 


_ . Prices subject to change without notice. GRAFLEX 


* Registered Trademark A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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live with this fundamental fact of cultural change. It 
should be neither a surprise nor the crack of doom 
to us that the role of the teacher will probably change 
drastically in the future; it should be a challenge to 
solve the problem so that the nation, the students, and 
the profession will all benefit. 


To use another example, there is no question in my 
mind that we cannot afford to retain an orthodox posi- 
tion on reading instruction. The culture has changed. 
Children are beginning school after six years of adult 
education, presented them by television, motion pic- 
tures, radio, advertising and a host of other media. 
Their vocabularies are simply not those discovered by 
Thorndike and others years ago. Their stock of mean- 
ings has changed. This probably implies a new system 
of reading instruction involving audiovisual approaches, 
phonetic analysis, and yet-undiscovered methods; it 
certainly does not mean the slow addition of 150-200 
words a year. 

The basis of one of the hard-core audiovisual con- 
cepts—the idea of some kind of a linear relationship 
between the concrete and abstract symbols—is increas- 
ingly being called into question by Gerbner, McLuhan 
and others. This, again, is due to basic cultural changes 
brought about by the technology of the new media. 
The sensory-realist position of 1900, still defended by 
some of our members, is rapidly giving way. This is 
but another example. 


What, then, does all of this mean to the audiovisual 
profession? It means, first, that we have to understand 
and live with accelerating technological change in our 
own business; it means second, that we must learn to 
master these changes and help integrate them into the 
educational process so that their benefits may be useful 
and rewarding; it means, third, that we cannot let the 
practical sociology of the situation deter us or we will 
lose control of the movement; it means, fourth, that 
we must lead an intellectually demanding professional 
life in order to deal with the forces of technology with 
which we daily work. 


Finally, it means that we should remember the words 
of Edgar Dale from a recent article in which he said: 

The disease in all professions is stagnation, a failure to grow 
in professional wisdom and competence. The curve of growth 
is not typically a constantly rising line, but one in which 
plateaus are soon reached. We wonder why children don’t 
want to learn, yet their teachers may exemplify persons who 
have stopped learning, who have little feeling of the need 
for disciplining themselves to high standards of professional 
excellence.1!! 

DAVI, if it turns out to be nothing else, must be an 
organization of innovators. In it we need no Canutes; 
more important we can have no Ethelreds who are 
unready. The way of the innovator can be exciting, if 
hard. I invite you to live it. 


"Dale, Edgar. “What Is the Image of Man Tomorrow?” 
Childhood Education Vol. 36, No. 9; May 1960, p. 400. 


NEW BONUS 
RECORDED TAPE 


Some of our greatest popular songs — “Full Moon and Empty 
Arms,” “Till the End of Time,” “Stranger in Paradise” — took 
their melodies from the classics. Eight of these lovely themes — 
in their original classical setting —are the basis for “Classics 
that Made the Hit Parade.” 

This unusual program, professionally recorded in sparkling 
full fidelity on Audiotape, is available RIGHT Now from Audio- 
tape dealers everywhere. (And only from Audiotape dealers.) 
Don’t pass up this unique opportunity to get a fine recorded 
tape at a bargain price. 


ad Manufactured by AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York 
bg Offices in Hollywood & Chicago 


DETAILS OF THE PROGRAM 


Borodin ..+++e+ee+e. Polovtsian Dances from Prince Igor 
(Stranger in Paradise) 
Tchaikovsky « « + « + + + + «Symphony No. 5 in E (Moon Love) 
Waldteufel.....+.++..Espana Waltz (Hot Diggity) 
Chopin ..0eeeeeeee Polonaise No. 6, in Ab Major 
(Till the End of T 
Tchaikovsky. Symphony No. 6 inB 
: - (the Story of a Starry Night) ; able 
Rachmaninoff...» + » «Piano Concerto No. 2 in C Minor 
(Full Moon and Empty Arms) . 
Chopin Fantasie Impromptu inC# Minor 
(I'm Always Chasing Rainbows) 
Tchaikovsky. « .+++e+«.s Romeo and Juliet Overture (Our Love) 


This exciting recording is available 
in a special bonus package at all! 
Audiotape dealers. The package con- 
ime) tains one 7-inch reel of Audiotape (on 
i4%-mil acetate base) and the valu- 
“Classics that Made the Hit 


Parade’ program (professionally re- 


DETAILS OF THE OFFER 


corded on Audiotape). For both items, 
you pay only the price of two reels 
of Audiotape, plus $1. And you have 
your choice of the half-hour two-track 
stereo program or the 55-minute 
monaural or four-track stereo ver- 
sions ali at ips. 

See your Audiotape dealer now! 
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“Nous sommes en train 
d'étudier le francais 
élémentaire.” 

“We are studying 

elementary French.”’ 


“Ce systéme-ci nous permet 
d’apprendre d’autant plus 
rapidement, nous suivons 
des cours de francais 
plus avancés.”’ 

“This system enables us to 
learn so much faster, we 
are taking more advanced 

French lessons.” 


“Nous étudions le francais intermédiaire.”’ 
“We're working on intermediate French.” 


“Nous avons manqué la classe hier et 
nous ratrappons les lecons que 
nous avons manquées.”” 
‘‘We were absent yesterday and are 
making up the lessons we missed.” 


“‘Hacemos tareas en 
espafiol durante nuestro 
periodo de estudios.”’ 

“We're working on Spanish 
assignments during 

our study period.”’ 


One ...five different activities! 


EDWARDS LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


In this typical classroom situation, one 30-position, 2-channel 
Edwards Language Laboratory serves five simultaneous activ- 
ities (4-channel models available when required). 13 beginners 
work on a master lesson using Lesson Channel 1: Nine inter- 
mediate students work on a second lesson using Channel 2. 
Three more advanced students work with tapes saved from 
an advanced class, recording their responses while erasing old 
practice material recorded by previous students. Three absen- 
tees make up work on tapes saved from a previous lesson. 
Two students use a free period for some independent lab 
work. The language laboratory is 
utilized to the fullest extent. Any 
number of separate lesson activ- 
ities or subjects may be handled. 
The instructor has complete con- 
trol over all 30 booths and can 
monitor or communicate with 
any student at any time. The in- 
structor can utilize the Edwards 


Language Laboratory's extreme flexibility to include visual 
presentations, channeling sound for films, slides, TV, etc. 
through the lesson channel's auxiliary input. He can use the 
function selector’s RECITE position to channel the recitation of 
one student (or a conversation between himself and one stu- 
dent) to the rest of the group. The instructor may pick up any 
student tape he desires to check, or to hold as a master tape 
for later use. There are many language laboratories, but only 
Edwards offers such versatility and ease. Write today for 
detailed literature on this more effective teaching tool for 
creative language instruction. 
EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION: Edwards Company, 
Inc., Dept. A-9, Norwalk, Connecti- 
cut; Edwards of Canada, Limited, 
Owen Sound, Ontario. Better 
Language Instruction, For 
More Students, The Most Effec- 
tive Way. ©1960 company, inc. 
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The first name you think of in tape recorders 


EDUCATOR 


TAPE RECORDER INSTALLATION 
incorp 


orating the design features most wanted by instructors 


SIMPLICITY FLEXIBILITY DURABILITY 


e Completely integrated—all student e Dual track for listen /repeat. e Specific “‘classroom’”’ design 
controls on one unit. 2-way communication. ; guarantees against obsolescence. 
e Tamper-proof—all connections e Student paces himself with material . e Heavy-duty construction for 
below panel top. fed by instructor. constant classroom use. 
e Instructor remains in charge. Student e Student can communicate with e WEBCOR recorders have given 
cannot accidentally erase lesson. instructor, record conversation. reliable classroom service for years 
e Automatic Gain Control insures e Instructor can monitor any student’s e Machine pays for itself through 
perfect record volume level at all times. work at any time. long use. 


For additional information AUDIO TEACHING AIDS DEPT. 
on this modern aid 5610 WEST BLOOMINGDALE AV 
to better teaching, write: INC. CHICAGO 339, ILLINOIS 
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